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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


A MEMORY. 


BY LILIAN WAITING, 











An autumn evening; purple-tinged, 
The dusky night closed round us; 

Hushed into silence by the spell 
With which that music bound us. 

O, winds of might and stars of night! 
That listened to her singing; 

Through all the next day’s dreamy light 
That sweet, sweet voice was ringing. 

Through all the maze of magic mists 
One haunting face before me, 

With topaz crowned, and amethysts, 
Bent like a spirit o’er me. 

The air was vocal with old rhymes, 
Throbbing with voiceless measures; 

With silent strains of chants and chimes, 
Fragmevts of rhythmic treasures. 

The organ’s deep and thrilling tone 
Upon the air still lingers; 

The dream was all the poet’s own, 
Touched by her dainty fingers. 

The wild waves break upon the shore, 
The ‘cold, gray stones” revealing. 

O, love! your poet songs bring more 
Than words can tell, of feeling. 

The “tender grace’’ of long-gone days 
Its mystic spell is bringing, 

I walk in memory’s magic maze, 
And listen to your singing. 

O, Friend! who gave me that sweet hour 
Of rare and perfect pleasure, 

What can I ask, what gift, what power, 
To crown your life’s full measure? 

Ah, love! may harmonies divine, 
The years to come be bringing, 

Till welcomed to that sacred shrine 
You join the choral singing. 

—St. Louis, Mo. 





WOMEN AS CLERKS. 


I have been taken to task privately, by 
several valued friends among what may be 
called the shopping sex, in regard to a re- 
mark of mine touching women employed as 
clerks and in public places. This gives me 
a good excuse for following up the mattera 
little farther. 

My friends express much surprise at my 
experience in finding it more satisfactory to 
ask questions of men, as public officials, 
than of women. Theirs is, they declare, 
quite different. They are all pretty well 
accustomed to shopping and are unanimous 
in the opinion that they much prefer to 
deal with saleswomen rather than with sales 
men. One of my friends, a woman of un- 
usual dignity and elegance of demeanor, 
and always remarkably well-dressed, said 
that she rarely spoke to a salesman without 
first speaking to the head of the establish- 
ment or of that department; if the chief 
went with her to the clerk, the latter was 
sure to treat her civilly; otherwise not. 
The others, who are younger women, de- 
clare that young men in storesare, as a rule, 
much less civil in their manners than are 
young women. One of my informants sum- 
med it up by saying: ‘‘At worst, you have 
from women clerks only inattention and an 
irritable manner; never insolence. That 
belongs to young men alone; and is the 
only unendurable thing.” 

Now I must readily admit, and have be- 
fore admitted that the manners of our pub- 
lic officials, are ordinarily less courteous 
than those found in other countries. This 
may be claimed asa sign of self-respect, 
but it is not mainly self-respect; it is partly 
because our officials are really more efficient 
and do more work than in most countries, 
and so are always busy; partly because there 
is less of the ‘‘paternal government” theory 
than in Europe, and our people are expected 
to look out for themselves; but it also 
comes partly from downright bad manners. 
Who does not remember Howell's appeal to 
the hotel-clerk: ‘‘I am not your equal; few 
men are;” but be merciful. Yet I confess 
that I fear the American hotel-clerk less, in 
all the grandeur of his neck-tie; I have 
found it easier to persuade or to awe him; 
than that august ‘‘housekeeper” whom one 





sometimes has to face in an English hotel, 
that middle-aged widow of a deceased 
clergyman of the Church of England, still 
wearing the dignity of the reverend gentle- 
man’s vestments in her own black silk robes, 
—an authority before whom remonstrance 
or entreaty seem as hopeless as before the 
Bench of Bishops. 

But the defect of which 1 complain among 
ourselves is not that of supertiuous dignity 
on the part of women in public stations. It 
is rather a defect which may proceed from 
the excess of virtue—namely from over-in- 
dustry, from the very excess of a good 
quality. 1 remember contrasting, the other 
day, the manners of three American women 
with those of one Irishman. It was in a 
suburb of Boston, where the two Post-office 
clerks are women and the telegraphic oper- 
ator a woman also. I had occasion to deal 
with all three, and though my errand was 
very simple, and I am not, I trust, wanting 
in courtesy, I was treated with such exces- 
sive curtness and severity that 1 wished I 
might never call on those particular young 
ladies again. Within three minutes, I had 
occasion to ask my way of an Irish garden- 
er; my guestion was a rather stupid one, 
but he took-such smiling pains to direct and 
explain; and left his work so readily to put 
me on the right track; that I wished I might 
henceforth always meet him at every corner. 

NowlI am bound to say that the ready 
quitting of work is not always an unmingled 
virtue; and that the three young women 
were all quite busy at the time I addressed 
them. To be sure, my business was also 
theirs, and was a part of what they were 
paid to do; nevertheless they had, very 
likely, more put upon them than they could 
do, and had no superfluous energy to spare 
for doing anything else graciously, even the 
selling of a postal card. That brings back 
the question whether excess of labor is not 
itself a fault, or at least a misfortune; and 
whether the public is not better served by 
doing a little less, and taking time to do 
that pleasantly. If men have vitality enough 
to do their work well and obligingly also, 
while women have only vitality enough to 
do the work well, it is important that we 
should know it. My hope is that if there is 
a difference, it is not because women are in- 
evitably more ‘‘nervous” but because their 
attention may not have been sufficiently 
drawn to the need of doing things gracious- 
ly. Indeed I think itis only quite lately 
that the need of doing them graciously has 
been impressed upon men, in the United 
States. 

It isthe general testimony of employers, I 
think, that average women as employees are 
more faithful, more attentive and more 
trustworthy than average men. If this is 
the case, then they have a clear advantage, 
so far, and it will do no harm to direct their 
attention to this farther point, of kindly 
and patient manners. I suppose that every 
young girl, when first employed in any work 
involving contact with the public, is polite 
and amiable. If she loses this habit, it may 
be because she finds customers rude or un- 
reasonable; or because she has to repel fa- 
miliarity; or hides a real timidity under a 
brusque outside. Or it may be that real 
exhaustion makes it almost impossible to 
throw around her work any of the graces 
of life; she is tired and looks tired, all the 
time. . But whatever the state of the case, 
she needs, as does an actress or a rope 
dancer, to try to look amiable, even if she 
does not feel so; to disarm discourtesy by 
courtesy. 

“And trust me, dears, good-humor will prevail 
When airs, and threats and screams and scolding fail.” 
T. W. H. 
eo — 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF VICE. 


In the WomAn’s JouRNAL of the 29th of 
September, we published an address of wel- 
come and congratulation, which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Garrison, when in Birming- 
ham, (Eng.) from the Committee of the 
Midland Electoral Union for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts; but at that 
time we had not received Mr. Garrison’s re- 
ply, which we now give below as printed in 
the official organ of the Union. It will be 
seen that he does not exempt Queen Victo- 
ria from a grave, moral responsibility in 
connection with the odious Acts aforesaid, 
as ‘‘it was her signature that made them va- 
lid and operative,” though he ‘‘charitably 
hopes that she did not at the time suspect 
their flagrancy,” and trusts she ‘‘may be in- 
strumental in undoing that which ought 
never to have been done.” The point is 
well taken: 

MR. GARRISON’S REPLY. 

ToR. F. Martineau, Arthur John Naish, and 
John Edward Baker, Officers of the Midland 
Electoral Union for the Repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. 

DEAR FrreNDs:—For your very ‘kind and 
complimentary audress, with its hearty wel- 





come and cordial expression of personal re- 
spect, in behalf of the praiseworthy associa- 
tion with which you are connected, accept 
my sincere thanks. Next to incurring the 
hatred and obloquy of those who conspire 
not only to ‘frame mischief by a law,” but 
to extend and perpetuate it, and to open the 
floodgates of immorality and oppression in 
order to subserve their own evil purposes, 
it is strengthening to receive the commenda- 
tion of those who, by word and deed, are 
zealously laboring to promote the cause of 
purity and righteousness, as in your case. 

You approvingly refer to my anti-slavery 
career, covering a period of nearly two 
score years, which, though accompanied by 
‘social infamy and personal violence,” and 
by every conceivable form of hostility on 
the part of the nation itself, was pursued 
unfalteringly and without compromise un- 
til the liberation of the millions held in 
bondage had been fully accomplished. If, 
by acontemplation of that career, any in 
this country or in any part of the world 
who are now or may hereafter be engaged, 
at apparently fearful odds, in some great 
struggle with brazen profligacy, gigantic 
wrong, or overshadowing despotism, shall 
derive fresh incentives to continue the con- 
flict bravely to the end, it will indeed re- 
pay all that it cost of personal ostracism, 
and furnish cause for the purest and highest 
gratification. 

For never was a system of utter pollution 
and oppression more strongly entrenched, 
or assailed under more desperate circum- 
stances, than was that of chattel slavery in 
the United States. I can only humbly claim 
for myself that 1 endeavored, in spirit and 
in truth, to remember those in bonds as 
bound with them, to defend unflinchingly 
the rights of our common humanity, to 
steadfastly adhere to those fundamental 
principles which constitute the basis of uni- 
versal justice, to be no resnecter of persons 
in the application of those principles, and 
to rely with absolute confidence upon an 
almighty arm as ensuring the final over- 
throw of the ‘powers of darkness.” But, 
assuredly, in this] was not singular; for if, 
at the outset, I stood almost alone, others 
soon became animated by a similar spirit, 
whose numbers continued to increase until 
they became multitudinous, and but for 
whose zeal, courage. endurance, and self- 
sacrifice the wretched bondmen would in all 
prcbability still be groaning for deliverance. 

The movement which bands you together 
is a most righteous one, and in some re- 
spects closely analogous to that for the abo- 
lition of negro slavery. If I were to re- 
main on this side the Atlantic, I should need 
no solicitation to give what aid or influence 
I could towards its promotion. Its object 
strongly commends itself to all who are pure 
in heart; all who would see the land purged 
of its abounding licentiousness; all who 
profess to be the disciples of Him ‘‘who 
came to destroy the works of the devil;” all 
who make any claim'‘to decency and person- 
al uprightness; and all who accept the im- 
pressive declaration, ‘‘Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” These must and will, as fast as 
they clearly perceive the deceitful purpose 
and demoralizing tendency of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts, give full and emphatic 
expression to their moral indignation in 
view of such surreptitious, one-sided, and 
abominable legislation, demand in thunder- 
tones its immediate repeal, and leave noth- 
ing undone necessary to the accomplishment 
of the good work. And now that the issue 
is made up—an issue in whieh all Christen- 
dom is concerned—let not those who are 
now bearing the heat and burden of the day 
faint by the wayside, or ingloriously seek ex- 
emption in the shade from further exposure 
and trial. By all the inspiration to be de- 
rived from every great struggle in the past 
against established injustice and legalized 
oppression, let those who are in the van still 
bravely press on, abating not one jot of 
heart or hope, strengthened by the convic- 
tion that ‘‘one with God is a majority,” and 
setting an example of zeal and enthusiasm 
that shall spread like an electric flame 
throughout the kingdom, and far beyond its 
territorial boundary. To abandon the con- 
flict, through weariness, disgust, or despon- 
dency, would inevitably make the last state 
of things worse than the first, cause the pop- 
ular conscience to be successfully debauched, 
give impunity to profligacy, and in the end 
ensure an outpouring of the vials of divine 
retribution upon the land. Let those who 
assume to be called to declare the whole 
counsel of God against iniquity, ‘‘whether 
men will hear or whether they will forbear,” 
speak boldly out in this matter from their 
pulpits: they will find no lack of scriptural 
texts to serve their purpose. Let the vari- 
ous religious organizations record their em- 
phatic testimony against the licentious and 
cruelly-partial Acts under consideration. 
Let the press lend its powerful influence to 
quicken public sentiment, and induce par- 
liamentary retraction on this subject. Es- 
pecially, in some proper and respectful man- 
ner, let appeals be made to Queen Victoria, 
in the name of outraged womanhood, to 
exert whatever influence she can to secure 
the desired action at the earliest day. It is 
a sorrowful reflection that it was her signa- 
ture affixed to the Contagious Diseases Acts 
that made them valid and operative; some- 
what relieved, however, by the charitable 
hope that she did not at the time suspect 
their flagrancy. But her responsibility is 
none the less personal, direct, and solemn. 
It does not suffice to plead that hers was 
only a formal, perfunctory act, for which 
only her ministerial advisers and parliament 
were answerable. If she surrenders her 
conscience and sense of right to them, in 
ail cases, then indeed she allows herself to 
be a mere automaton, but she cannot there- 





by escape her mora! obligations and duties 
nor be otherwise than chargeable with com- 
plicity in wrong-doing. ‘“‘He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God.” This is as true of one sex as of the 
other. It is due to the Queen, therefore, to 
urge her serious consideration of so grave a 
matter, so that, happily, she may be instru- 
mental in undoing that which ought never 
to have been done. I remain, with the high- 
est regards, yours for the reign of purity and 
righteousness, Wo. Lioyp GARRISON. 
rl 2*oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 





In the last number of the JouRNAL ap- 
peared a notice of the movement to restrict 
Suffrage in the State of New York. A 
committee of fifty, consisting of prominent 
and wealthy gentlemen, has been formed 
here for the purpose of securing the submis- 
sion and passage of an amendment to the 
Constitution, which shall give only to rent 
and tax-payers the right to vote for mem- 
bers of the Municipal Boards of Finance— 
these boards to have, in all cities, the dis- 
position of the revenues collected from tax- 
ation. 

In support of their views, these gentle- 
men have held public meetings and put 
forth various utterances, the burden of 
their arguments being, that property should 
have special rights of protection and repre- 
sentation, and that only those contributing 
to the support of the government, should 
have a yoice in the disposition of the prop- 
erty of the government. 

Without going at all into a considera- 
tion of the wisdom or fairness of this view, 
as applied to male voters, it is very evident 
that the commonest justice would dictate, 
that if Suffrage is to be thus restricted, sex 
should not be a disqualification among those 
thus entitled to cast a ballot. If property 
has any special rights of representation, 
then assuredly the property of women, 
equally with that of men, should have such 
representation; and if tax and rent payers 
only should be allowed to vote for members 
of the Boards of Finance, then all tax and 
rent payers, both male and female, should 
be so allowed. 

The movement in favor of this reform is 
strong here, though naturally very unpopu- 
lar With the masses, and the gentlemen of 
the Committee of fifty intend to push their 
views before the Legislature this winter. 
Here will be an opportunity for action 
among the Woman Suffragists of this State, 
and they propose to urge, by all means in 
their power, a modification of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment so as to give equal 
municipal rights to men and women who 
are rent or tax payers. 

This view has so long been accepted in 
England, where women tax and rate pavers 
have for some years voted for all local offi- 
cers, that it seems strange there should be 
any doubt of its success here. But it isa 
melancholy fact that, in a good many ways, 
with all our boasted liberty, we still lag be- 
hind that freest of all monarchies, Great Bri- 
tain. 

The regular monthly meetings of our City 
Society, have been resumed with an increase 
of interest. At our last, we had with us 
Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, the distin- 
guished Temperance lecturer, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Keating, of Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. 
Keating is the editor of the Memphis Appeal, 
the only paper in Tennessee which favors 
Woman Suffrage. An interesting paper 
was read by our President, Mrs. Clemence 
8. Lozier, M. D., and Mrs. L. D. Blake 
gave the the Society an account of the Col- 
orado campaign in which they were deeply 
interested. 

Last Tuesday the women of the State 
went through their annual humiliation, in 
seeing all the men, no matter how ignorant 
or degraded, permitted to vote and exercise 
a freeman’s privilege, while women, for no 
fault of their own, were denied all represen- 
tation, and were refused any voice in deciding 
the political destinies of the State in which 
they have equal interest withmen. The first 
sound that awoke me that morning was the 
rat-tat-tat of hammers, and rising, I saw 
that the boxes for distributing ballots were 
being erected just opposite my windows. 
Recalling the description of the undertaker’s 
hammering, so graphically given in David 
Copperfield, I could not help feeling that 
these men were building symbolically the 
coffins of our liberties. During the day a 
woman passed here, helping an old and 
feeble man go to the polling place and vote. 
Quite right for her to accompany him as 
his support and protection, but quite wrong 
for her to go with him as his equal! At 
night the boys very appropriately took 
away all the ash barrels, to make bonfires 
in honor of their own sex, and left the ashes 
before our doors in token of the degrada- 
tion of Woman. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1877. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


NILsson will receive $1400 a night during 
her engagement at St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. 

Miss Kare LENT began a series of meet- 
ings, by preaching at the North Egremont 
Methodist Church Sunday morning. 

Miss Heten Wuire, the young and at- 
tractive reader, is filling numerous engage- 
ments in New England, with much success. 

Anna Dickinson, who has been lying ill 
in the house of Mrs. Gen. E. H. Chatfield, 
at Elizabeth, N. J., for nearly two weeks, 
is now convalescent. 

Mrs. CHarLorre Situ is President of 
the Inland Club, of Chicago, a society com- 
posed of women journalists, for the purpose 
of encouraging and promoting the profes- 
sion of journalism among women. 

Mrs. W. A. BEenron, a returned mission- 
ary from Syria, recently delivered a lecture 
at the Harrison Square Unitarian Church, 
Dorchester, entitled ‘An Evening in Jeru- 
salem.” The church was well filled. 

Miss NELLA F. Brown read recently at 
Southington, Conn. She has added a new 
recitation in character to her repertoire; 
“The Indian Princess,” which has been spe- 
cially arranged for her by Joaquin Miller. 

Mrs. Marcaretr W. CAMPBELL has pre- 
pared a lecture entitled ‘“‘Scenes and Inci- 
dents of Travel in the Centennial State,” 
and will deliver it before lyceums this win- 
ter. Her address is East Des Moines, Iowa. 
This lecture is excecdingly interesting and 
instructive, and deserves « wide popularity. 

QUEEN VicToRIA regulates and disciplines 
her children just as if they were still boys 
and girls. Prince Leopold is twenty-four, 
but his slighiest movements or plans are 
telegraphed to Windsor or Balmoral by one 
of his suite, so that the other Sunday when, 
being in Elgin, he accepted an invitation to 
attend the Episcopal Church, he received, a 
few minutes before the hour of service, pos- 
itive orders to go to the Presbyterian 
Church. He went. 

Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, of Cambridge, a 
granddaughter of Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 
mont, and one of the pupils of Prof. Agas- 
siz, attended the last hearing in Boston in 
behalf of opening the Latin School for girls. 
Mrs. Pierce pleaded stoutly for co-educa- 
tion as the actual and natural national policy 
of America, and said, with much truth, that 
the Bostonian dislike to co-education is an 
aristocratic prejudice, arising from a desire 
to imitate European fashions—especially 
the manners of England. 

Mrs. Jesse BENTON FREMONT, the Path- 
finder’s wife, conferred upon the sick and 
wounded of the Western armies much of 
the comfort and humane treatment they en- 
joyed during the war, and there were more 
than 100,000 of them. ‘The orders issued 
through her direct influence, by which 
many unusual advantages of management 
and care were introduced into all St. Louis 
hospitals, were continued in full force until 
the war ended. General Halleck said that 
he should have hesitated, under the army 
regulation, to issue such orders, but that 
“they were in force until repealed.” There 
is in existence at St. Louis, the original 
order, in her hand-writing, and signed 
by the General, establishing the Western 
Sanitary Commission, under the operation 
of which, and without any altered rule or 
agency, the sum of $4,270,000 in value was 
received and expended for the suffering sol- 
diers of the West, no distinction being ever 
made in this regard between friends and 
foes. 

Rev. Mrs. J. E. Irvine, an evangelist of 
considerable merit, is at present holding a 
series of revival meetings in the north-eas- 
tern counties of Pennsylvania, with marked 
results. Mrs. Irvine has but recently re- 
turned from Europe, where she was actively 
engaged in the revival movement for over 
two years. There thousands were convert- 
ed through her instrumentality. Closing 
her labors there, she a few months ago re- 
turned to the United States. For the past 
two weeks Mrs. Irvine has been earnestly 
engaged here. Scores have been converted, 
and the altar continues to be filled with 
penitents nightly. Mrs. Irvine has a cun- 
ning way about her, and her words rarely 
fail to draw upon the tenderest chords of 
the most stubborn sinners. Through her 
earnest pleadings some of the worst drunk- 
ards, gamblers, men, once wealthy and influ- 
ential citizens, but who have been brought 
to poverty and degradation by strong drink, 
have been led to the altar and saved. The 
meetings continue to grow in interest, and 
nightly the church is filled to overflowing. 
The surrounding country is quite thinly 
populated, and many come fifteen to twenty 
miles to attend the meetings. She never 
fails to draw a large congregation. 
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STRIKES. 





Strikes are quite proper, only strike right; 
Strike to some purpose, but not for a fight; 
Strike for your manhood, for honor and fame; 
Strike right and left, till you win a good name; 
Strike for your freedom from all that is vile; 
Strike off companions who often beguile; 

Strike with the hammer, the sledge and the axe; 
Strike off bad habits with burdensome tax; 
Strike out unaided, depend on no other; 

Strike without gloves, and your foolishness smother; 
Strike out the fetters of fashion and pride; 
Strike where ‘tis best, but let wisdom decide; 
Strike a good blow while the iron is hot; 

Strike, keep striking, till you hit the right spot. 
—St. Louis Times. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


HER FATHER-IN-LAW. 





BY GEORGE T. MARSH. 

A cold, penetrating September rain was 
making the narrow old streets of Paris, 
muddy and desolate enough. On the Bou- 
levards, the flood of gas light, the gorgeous 
windows, the gay crowds, triumphed over 
the darkness and gloom of the night. In 
the American locality near the Arc de |’- 
Etoilé, two ladies were sitting before a 
cheerful wood-fire, in their elegant’ salon. 
The bronze clock on the mantle was striking 
nine. Wax candles filled the room with 
soft light, and heightened the artistic effect 
of its arrangement. 

“Mamma,” said the young lady, “I want 
to ask you about Mrs. Armstrong.” 

‘Well, dear?” replied her mother, gently 
dropping her embroidery. 

“I think her face has a chastened expres- 
sion; has her life always been happy?” 

‘Blanche has a history. When I see her 
so strong, and beautiful, and useful, I can 
hardly believe it was all real.” 

‘Mamma, will you put away your work 
and tell me her story, while we drink our 

tea?” 

“Yes, dear; let me think—I must tell you 
something of her childhood, Her temper- 
ament and early surroundings were peculiar. 
Mrs. Davenport, her mother, was a magnifi- 
cent woman. It was not surprising that she 
should make an idol of her only child; but 
Blanche’s perfect submission was as beauti- 
ful, as her thoughtfulness for her mother’s 
happiness was remarkable. When she was 
in her seventeenth year, Mrs. Davenport 
suddenly died. Blanche showed great calm- 
ness at the time of her mother’s death; but 
when months had passed and she gave no 
sigh of recovering her cheerfulness, her 
friends became alarmed, and tried to draw 
her mind from the sorrow that was wearing 
her strength away. We were in Cleveland. 
In the summer, the children and I, lived out- 
doors like the birds; and you, my baby, lay 
most of the day in a hammock, that swung 
under the maples. It wasto our sylvan re- 
treat that Blanche was banished by her phy- 
sician. The poor, broken-hearted child 
seemed to find comfort in being with us. 
Your father never tired of showing his home, 
and children to his friends. One evening 
he brought a Presbyterian minister to dinner 
—one of those rare men, who gain our sym- 
pathy as if by magic. His handsome face 
was set off by snowy hair and whiskers; he 
was meek, reserved, and sensitive; occa- 
sionaly his, soft, dark eyes gave a sudden, 
keen glance. He was in trouble, and great- 
ly depressed. It was a long story—his only 
son had beeh arrested for embezzlement; 
he was innocent, although appearances were 
against him. The poor father seemed crush- 
ed. We tried in vain to encourage him. 
Blanche’s sympathetic heart was touched. 

««‘Oh, how blind I have been!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I have thought no burden could 
be so great as mine; and here is one, who is 
in more terrible grief. If my mother had 
lived to see me in disgrace—that would have 
been worse—’ 

‘‘Mr. Latermore saw her emotion; pity- 
ing her weakness, he sought to calm her by 
the only way an over-burdened mind can 
find rest; he asked us to pray with him. 
Never shall I forget how his soft, sonorous 
voice rolled out the words, like the music 
of some grand, deep-toned organ, when he 
prayed: 

«« ‘Our Father we thank Thee, that Thou 
hast promised never to forsake us. While 
we are treading the paths of darkness and 
misery, we pray Thee we may not forget 
that we are only following the footsteps of 
Thy Son, Jesus, who suffered even unto 
death to save us. We ask Thee to be with 
all sorrowing hearts this night; send to us 
the Comforter, whom Thou hast promised. 
Give us such faith in thy wisdom and love, 
that we may be able to pray the prayer of 
our dying Saviour, “‘if this cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink it, Thy 
will be done;” and now, dear Father, we 
ask Thee to look in pity upon us, and our 
loved ones; throw about us Thine everlast- 
ing arms, and save us, for Christ’s sake, 
Amen.’ 

“A few weeks after his first visit, Mr. 
Latermore called to tell us his son had been 
acquitted. All had been explained, and no 
suspicion rested upon him. Also that he 
had secured a good position in one of our 
city banks. We all sympathized with him 
in his happiness, and invited him to bring 
his son that evening todinner. The invita- 
tion was accepted. Victor Latermore was 
like his father, except that he was more re- 
served. He had the same handsome fea. 





tures and sympathetic presence. With bus- 
iness men he was soon very popular. He 
was keen, energetic, faithful, and obliging; 
always in his place at church. Society he 
shunned. He was often invited to our 
house with other young people, but he did 
not seem to get acquainted. His father 
came to see us often, and was interested in 
our poor Blanche, who went about lonely 
in spirit with longing for her mother. One 
day he had a long talk to me about her; 
he asked about her family and future plans, 
and seemed glad when I told him of her 
high, social position, and of the fortune 
which would be hers when she became of 
age. 

‘** She will outgrow this melancholy,’ he 
said, ‘and bea happy woman. [I shall al- 
ways take an interest in her, and would like 
to help her. I pray for her every day.’ 

‘*He told me that it was very painful for 
his son to go into society, because he could 
not get over%the feeling that he was dis- 
trusted. After that, we took more pains to 
draw Victor out. Blanche kindly tried to 
inspire him with confidence. From that 
time he grew more cheerful, until he sur- 
prised us by his gay spirits. One evening, 
when I returned from seeing the children to 
bed, I noticed that Blanche was agitated, 
and Victor looked pale. After he had bid- 
den us good-night in his usual manner, 
Blanche told me, between her sobs, that 
Victor had said he could not live without 
her—she had assured him she could never 
be more than a friend to him—and he was 
not coming to see her again. She was sur- 
prised and grieved. She had been thinking 
only of friendship, he of love; she had 
hoped she was doing God service, by help- 
ing one of his creatures, while she had only 
been leading him to love her. The next 
day we heard that Victor had given up his 
position and left the city. Blanche was 
tortured by the thought of having caused 
unhappiness. One day the clergyman called 
and had along talk with heralone. He told 
her of Victor’s despondency—his sensitive- 
ness—his constancy. 

‘* ‘He only asks that you will allow him to 
hope that he may sometime become worthy 
of you; is that asking so very much?’ he 
said. 

‘*Blanche, in her simplicity answered, ‘no;’ 
little dreaming that it would be considered 
a committal beyond taking back. She was 
like a fly that touches the edge of a spider’s 
web and finds itself entangled beyond retief. 
Torn by thoughts of fear and duty, until at 
last duty conquered. There are many wo- 
men conscientious enough to understand 
her position; while all men are sufficiently 
keen to appeal to a woman’s higher nature, 
when it serves their purpose; few seem ca- 
pable of appreciating such motives after the 
sacrifice has been made. Victor was the 
very soul of unselfish love. Blanche’s del- 
icate health was his only sorrow, and his 
only thought, how to restore it. When he 
talked to me of her, I was charmed with 
his delicacy and fine sense of all that makes 
a woman’s happiness, and I thought with 
much pleasure that he would make just 
such a tender, loving husband as your father 
has been to me. They were married. He 
took her to his father’s house, that he might 
devote himself to her alone, for a few 
months before he plunged into business 
again. 

“You can imagine my surprise when one 
hot, August morning a few weeks later, I 
found myself before a dilapidated little cot- 
tage surrounded by weeds, without a tree 
or shrub or flower in the yard. While I 
was in doubt about entering, Blanche rush- 
ed into my arms; a little antiquated old wo- 
man met us at the door; it was Mrs. Later- 
more. There were no blinds on the win- 
dows; numerous flies buzzed in the hot sun 
which poured in on all sides; the straight- 
backed, cane-bottomed chairs were not com- 
fortable. The red and yellow figures in the 
ingrain carpet glared in the heat. As soon 
as | had removed my hat, Mrs. Latermore 
asked in a low tone: 

***A. R. Brown preaches for you does he 
not?’ 

“I replied, that he did. 

«His oldest daughter steals,’ she said, 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eye; ‘she 
steals everything she can lay her hands on; 
I have heard it time and time again.’ 

““*You are mistaken,’ I answered, in a 
cold voice, ‘Mrs. A. R. Brown never had a 
daughter.’ 

*«*Then it must be one of his boys; I 
know it is true, any way,’ she said, determ- 
ined not to yield this pleasant bit of gossip. 
‘You know Mrs. Ames, who lives next to 
you,’ she exclaimed, ‘well, she makes her 
sister do all the family washing. Her hired 
girl came here and told me so, and that Mrs. 
Ames paid fifteen dollars for a pair of 
stockings; do you know what color they 
were?’ 

“An attempt to silence her was useless; 
her little brain contained an inexhaustible 
store of scandal. “My arrival had not awaken- 
ed Mr. Latermore, who was stretched in the 
only easy chair the house contained, taking 
his morning nap. The clockstruck eleven; 
he opened his eyes, said good morning, and 
remarked, that it was time to begin dinner. 
Victor did not appear until we were seated 
at the table. He was reserved and indiffer- 
ent; after dinner he took his meerschaum 
out doors, and, surrounding himself by 





newspapers, he read and smoked the after- 
noon away; while his father betook himself 
to his easy chair and his dreams. Blanche 
looked sad and weary. Never shall I forget 
the pitiful, pleading look upon her sweet, 
pale face. Before I left, I learned that Mr. 
Latermore had given up his appointment, 
because he thought preaching too hard 
work for him, also that Victor had no situ- 
ation in view. I went home with a heavy 
heart. 

**A dark winter’s day was drawing to its 
close. All was dreary and cold and sunless 
The December winds were moaning about 
the little cottage and drifting the snow high 
against its walls. There were no signs of 
life about the lonely house, save a woman's 
face at the window. It was a pale, thin, 
despairing face, whose large, dark eyes look- 
ed eagerly out into the gathering darkness. 
Alas! so great was the change four months 
had made, that few would have recognized 
the sweet young girl in the worn woman 
who stood anxiously watching for him who 
did not come. 

“One morning Victor had left her, saying 
that he must go to the city, but would be 
back in a few hours. Blanche had waited 
through the long, lonely day. More than a 
week had passed, and she was watching 
yet! The clergyman and his wife were 
spending the winter away from home; she 
was alone, deserted. For he who had vow- 
ed to protect her, to make her happy had 
himself been her destroyer. She was alone, 
struggling with the darkest, saddest fears, 
that can enter a human heart. This was 
not the first time he had left her thus, She 
had already learned the hardest lesson in a 
woman's life, that no cry of her agonized 
soul would reach him—that for her there 
was no mercy or pity, in the heart of the 
man who held her life in his hands. And, 
most terrible of all, she loved him still. Her 
heart was sick with disappointment and 
longing. She had hoped and prayed all 
day, that this Sunday would bring him 
home, but it was almost dark and no sound 
broke the dreadful silence, save the wind as 
it groaned, and shrieked, and drove the 
sleet against the window. A feeling of ter- 
ror seized her; she trembled; the window 
against which she was leaning, the floor be- 
neath her feet, seemed to give out. Her 
brain grew dizzy; clasping her little cold 
hands and looking up into the dark heavens, 
she cried: 

‘QO Thou God of all strength, save me, 
make me calm!’ 

“The black night settled down. The 
storm increased. The wind roared and 
shook and rattled thelittle, lone house, and 
threatened every moment to destroy it. No 
one came. 

“That same stormy night I lay sleepless 
from anxiety, for I had a presentiment that 
Blanche was in trouble, and could hardly 
wait for the morning train to take me to her. 
I tremble now when I think what the re- 
sult would have been, had I stayed away. 
Never shall I forget the dreadful condition 
in which 1 found Blanche; alone, ill, half- 
crazed by grief and fear. I took her home 
with me. She was so very ill that we had 
but little hope of her recovery. While we 
were all in great distress, the news came that 
there had been a railroad accident, and Vic- 
tor Latermore’s name was among the kill- 
ed. 

“‘A few days after, Mr. Latermore came; 
he was very nervous, and said he wished 
‘Blanche brought home as soon as possible.’ 
A cold chill came over me at the thought of 
that home. I told him we had decided, if 
she recovered sufficiently, she was to go 
abroad for several years. 

‘**T should like to know,’ he exclaimed, 
‘who has the right to make plans for my 
daughter.’ 

‘**Mr. Latermore,’ I replied, ‘if Blanche 
lives she will owe obedience to those who 
watched over her happiness, and came to 
her rescue when she was forsaken.’ 

““*You speak very strangely. Was not 
Victor a good provider?’ 

***Do you think a wife needs no other 
care than food and shelter?’ 

“Tam not come to discuss a woman's 
needs, but to talk business. Blanche will 
not disobey her husband now that he is gone 
forever. It was his wish that mother and I 
should always live with him. We have 
made all our plans to that effect. I have 
no appointment. Iam getting to be an old 
man.’ 

*“*So you would live upon this young 
girl whose happiness you have utterly ru- 
ined?’ 

***What do you mean!’ he exclaimed in 
anger. 

‘** ‘Simply this, knowing the life which 
lay before Blanche, you, for the sake of her 
money, lent your influence to marry her to 
your son, whom you knew to be a gambler 
and an inebriate.’ 

‘*The door slammed; I was alone; I never 
saw Mr. Latermore again; but I heard, soon 
after, that he was preaching. We sent 
Blanche to her aunt, who was educating 
her children abroad, and who treated her 
like a daughter. The poor child was only 
twenty. She possessed a fine intellect, was 
capable of undertaking her situation, and 
of making an effort to govern herself ac- 
cordingly. Her time was passed in sight- 
seeing and studying. Under these pleasant 
and healthy influences Blanche gradually 





developed into a brilliant young woman. 

‘‘Five years had passed. She was spend- 
ing the summer with her aunt in Switzer- 
land. It wasin the beautiful valley of the 
Chamouix, at the foot of Mount Blanc, that 
she first met Bishop Armstrong, then only 
a promising young minister. The surround- 
ings were very romantic, and before he re- 
turned to America, there was a wedding at 
her aunt’s in Paris. Blanche returned to us 
a happy wife. 

That was fifteen years ago. Now her 
name stands among the leading women of 
America. She is a fine writer, an eloquent 
speaker, the happy mother of five beautiful 
children, and a beloved wife. 
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PROBATE PILGRIMAGE IN MAINE, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—It was witha chill 
that I turned my back upon Boston and set 
my face Maine-ward, for I knew no one in 
this State. But everywhere among the 
most intelligent and enterprising people, 
with all classes and in all professions and 
pursuits, I have had the cordial right hand 
of fellowship extended to me, in the work 
which I have undertaken; 7. e.—to get an 
entire revision of the probate law system in 
the different States of the Union. 

In Massachusetts some people (men-peo- 
ple) said to me, ‘‘The laws of this Common- 
wealth are perfectas regards marriage prop- 
erty.” In Maine the people proclaim, as 
with one voice, that the laws affecting the 
family relations are more then perfect. Why? 
Because the Probate Judges possess such un- 
limited power. They can give all the prop- 
erty to the widows and the fatherless, and 
leave the ‘‘just claims” of creditors out in 
the cold. And they further declare that 
the Probate Judges of Maine are among the 
most gallant and tender-hearted of men, 
and nearly, if not always, give everything, 
and more too, to the Maine widows, while 
the too confiding creditors go away and 
hang themselves in despair. 

Judge Peters (not Probate Judge) of Ban- 
gor, said: ‘‘The men of this State are all 
gallant and the women are all fair. Hus- 
bands and wives are perfectly satisfied with 
each other.” 

“Then no such things as divorce cases de- 
face the court records of the Old Pine 
State?” I queried. 

His reply was, “I am at this moment 
upon the bench, or should be there; there- 
fore I must leave the pertinent question to 
Judge Appleton, one of the most able and 
gallant of men.” 

Yet, in spite of this boasted gallantry, a 
wife in the State of Maine, as in every other 
State in the Union, if she dies before her 
husband, works all her married life for 
board and clothes. Widowhood is her only 
financial reprieve. At herdeath she cannot 
secure her meager thirds by will to her chil- 
dren or those she loves, although she may 
have been the active agent in accumulating 
a fortune. Many a husband would never 
lay up a farthing were it not for the frugal 
conservative in money matters, the wife. 
Many of the leading men in the legal pro- 
fession throughout the State, have admitted 
to me that there needed to be a radical 
change in the whole probate system, and 
that it was a great hardship that widows 
did not possess their thirds in fee, instead of 
the bare usufruct. That where the estate 
was in farming lands or urproductive per- 
sonal property, great hardship grew out of 
such an arbitrary law. That a wife and 
mother had really earned her thirds, and 
ought not to be barred by law from con- 
verting them into a comfortable living, in- 
stead of being compelled to eke out a mis- 
erable existence, on a starvation interest or 
income. This comes from the ownership 
of wives and of all they possess. In this 
respect male supremacy is as rampant in 
Maine as elsewhere, and the most of its 
‘fair women” are thought to be delighted 
with it. The clinging vine and sturdy pine 
theory is in full vigor here. Said one of 
the leading philanthropists of Portland, 
when I called upon her: 

“Oh you needn’t waste any time on me. 
We have had this whole matter thoroughly 
ventilated by Jane Thurston. She has 
written books and lectures, and made her- 
self a nuisance, generally, upon the whole 
subject. My place is at my fireside, caring 
for my husband, and children and house- 
hold.” 

“But,” I made answer, ‘‘you must not 
forget, in the enjoyment of all these bless- 
ings, the law-ravaged homes, the unhoused 
widows, the destitute ,fatherless children of 
the land, who have been robbed of their in- 
heritance by a process of legal absorption 
through unprincipled men.” 

‘There is no use talking,” she continued, 
“I can’t be interested. I have read all that 
the papers said about your work, and I du 
not feel the least interest in it.” 

One portly, handsome fellow who is stag- 
gering under a late attachment of ‘‘Honora- 
ble,” said: ‘If you had brought me a letter 
of introduction from Governor Rice, I 
would have taken a copy of your book. He 
isa friend of mine.” 

“I have not the honor of numbering Gov- 
ernor Rice among my acquaintances,” I re- 
plied. 

But he was brave enough to risk a two 








dollar greenback for an unknown quantity, 
on an uninvestigated subject. His humani- 
ty is of sufficient breadth to stir abroad into 
unexplored regions. He does not require 
the genealogy of a person in one hand ere 
he extends the other in hospitable greeting 
He does not stop to inquire whether one’s 
ancestors came over legitimately in the 
Mayflower, or surreptitiously otherwise. He 
apparently, has no desire to examine the 
texture of one’s infantile swaddling-clothes, 
whether they were fine linen or homespun. 
Nor is he Darwinian enough to trace back 
the ramifications of one’s family-tree unti] 
he surprises the ghost of a monkey instead 
of an earl. 

Wandering through a beehive of a block 
one day, I came upon a wary, old, dried-up 
spider of a man, who looked as though he 
had lived on musty briefs ever since he shed 
his milk teeth. After the usual introduc. 
tion, I said: 

“I shall effect an important change in this 
monstrous probate system, just as sure as 
the sun shines to-day.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” he mumblingly replied, 
as he hastily rose and hobbled away into 
the inner sanctuary of his den, to evade fur- 
ther disturbance. ‘‘The fools are not all 
dead yet.” 

I met five women in Portland, who bold- 
ly declared that they were of the tribe 
“strong-minded.” In their charming artis- 
tic homes, I have broken bread and eaten 
salt. They did not forget to symbolize the 
Christian admonition, ‘‘Remember the 
strangers within your gates.” Elsewhere I 
reccived like attention from brave, true wo- 
men, who believe that there are whitening 
harvests beyond the hearthstone and church 
door, that Woman's hand must help to gath- 
er in. 

I have lectured but once, and that was a 
financial failure, so far as audience was 
concerned. Here is what the Portland Ad. 
vertiser says about it:— 

Mrs. J. W. Stow’s lecture on Probate 
Confiscation at Army and Navy hall, was 
thinly attended,—the audience comprising 
less than forty persons, mostly women, as 
was natural, since men prefer flattery to 
criticism, especially if they have a suspicon 
that they deserve the latter. Mrs. Stow is 
a lady of excellent presence and command- 
ing figure, quite at home on the platform, 
and possessed of a powerful voice and much 
dramatic power. he hall has the peculiar- 
ity of sending back three echoes for every 
word spoken in it,—but for this, the speak- 
er’s voice would have been distinctly audible 
all over it, had the room been twice as large. 

Mrs. Stow proposed to show that laws 
made by men alone are, naturally enough, 
in their own favor. If not, why are men 
so anxious to make their own laws? If 
men cannot be trusted to make laws for 
other men, how can they be trusted to make 
laws for women? To show that in this 
matter, law has favored the strongest, she 
went back to the old times when wives 
were obtained by capture—when women- 
prisoners of war were held as lawful spoils, 
and made wives or slaves, or both, it was 
about the same—down through the times 
when fathers awoke to the fact that girls 
were marketable, and could be sold for 
wives—to the days of feudal England, when 
married women occupied before the law, 
the same place as children, idiots and crim- 
inals, as they do in our own land to-day. 
A man'was allowed by law to whip his wife 
with a stick the size of his thumb. The 
same spirit came over in the Mayflower; 
under the rule,of the pilgrim fathers, wo- 
men were little better than slaves. Look 
back into some of our recently published 
histories of towns in Maine, and see how 
shamefully they were treated; punished 
more rigorously than men for the same of 
fence, robbed of their earnings and their 
children as their lords took a fancy. In 
Sweden and Denmark, vvomen are much 
better treated as regards property; a widow 
has the management of her own estate. In 
Hungary, if a husband dies, his widow re- 
mains the legal head of the family, as he 
was, and with the same powers. A German 
wife has equal property rights with her hus- 
band. In Italy, the wife is as free as the 
husband. But in England and America, 
there is one law for men and another for 
women. A wife, if she have no property 
at marriage, no matter if the husband is 
equally poor, and together they make a 
fortune, surely as much by her labor and 
economy as his, cannot, at her death, legally 
will away a teacup or a garment—it is all 
her husband’s. He can waste, or give, OF 
squander—she is a pauper in his hands— 
and this although she may have labored for 
him forty years. At his death, he can place 
administrators and executors over her, and 
by the quips and quibbles of the law, they 
can filch from her the last cent of her hard- 
earned rights. Of course, many a man is 
wise enough to see that as he cannot trust 
other men implicitly before his death, he 
cannot afterward, and so refrains from put- 
ting his wife in their power; but this does 
not alter the law which allows him to do so 
if he chooses. A wise and good Massachu- 
setts probate judge said to Mrs. Stow, ‘‘I 
have all I can do to keep lawyers from 
stealing the last cent from widows and chil- 
dren, under the probate law—the whole sys 
tem is iniquitous.” In the larger cities in 
Massachusetts, women pay one-ninth of the 
taxes; in several towns they pay more than 
half. Why should they not be represented 
in a government whose earliest, strongest 

plank was ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion?” There is no righteous government 
without the consent of the governed; there 
is no justice in any law discriminating 
against sex; there is no more need of a pro- 
bate law for widows than for widowers. 

Mrs. Stow spoke with much feeling, 
power, and graceful action. With plucky 
cheerfulness she said, after the lecture, that 
she was not disappointed in the house, as 
she did not expect an audience, but she did 
her duty all the same. 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


A Practical Artist having one of the Largest Classes 
in this Artin the county, has published a method 
which is being taught in all the principal Seminaries. 
His Vases have received the highest prizes for beauty 
of design and excellent finish wherever exhibited. 
Terms for instruction, $8 for twenty lessons. 


A beautiful poem for a Greek or Egyptian 
Vase sent,with method, for 50 cents and stamp. 


J. G. LAKIN, Artist, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m32. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 











Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 


privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 
\ STEWART'’S 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER &CO.Chicago 








‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
ated Goods to +~— No peddling. 
xpenses paid. Permanent em 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT co, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 


REMOV AT, 








—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Daten. 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


flas been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
@NE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F, MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramati@ and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments wens piapet 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 
_Mr.Henry F. Muzer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your potel iano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


Osgood’s New Books. 
JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by Joseru Cook. With Preludes on Current 
Events. 1lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 
This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kino. Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurrr.e. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo.° $2. 

This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of meagvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fretps. $1.25. 
“Tt is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
Ay cadject he might choose to touch."’—Chicago 
une. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howe us. 
“Little Classic” style. Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 
is period and career. 








Volumes 1 and 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERIGA WILHELMINA, 
Margravine of Baireuth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2.50" 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Withel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Friix Narsoux. 


214 illustrations. 1lvolume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a journey of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrizt MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





MEMOTR 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harriet W. Preston. Squarel2mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 
pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 
in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 
a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 
modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 
into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 
Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
9 a B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 

Discourses by JOHN JAMEs TaYLeR. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 

Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Conmaiete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


7] 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “‘Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” “The Great Match,” 
“‘A Modern Mephistopheles,’’*‘Afterglow,”’ ‘““Hetty’s 
Strange History.”’ Price $1.00, 


By the editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda, 

Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 

A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 








The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Le psix editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston.  iyl4 





Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


By A. N. Jonnson. Just Out. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining, 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 





PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkixs. This, like the “Encore,” is an excel- 
lent Glee Book a= well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
course, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 
doz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


The Grammar School Choir, ‘5 %o:"5 


by W. 8. TrLpEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, is:‘s0"unusustiy 
extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 
ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 
for Girls’ Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 
Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


H *, ($1; per doz. $9,) 

The High School Choir, ss-itresay' rea 
reputation as an almost perfect High School Son 
d—but should b - 

Book yuced. Music in'2, 3 and 4parts. By L. 0. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


The Whippoorwill, “si Ss 
cheerful, wi 


e-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


cimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
re af for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


WAYSIDE SERIES. 


NIMPORT. 


New Edition. Sq. 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price re- 
duced to $1.25. 


HARRY ee] OF HOLBROOKE 





By Sir Ranpa. H. Roserrts, Bart. With three illus- 
tions by the author. $1.25. 


BOURBON LILIES. 


By Mrs. Lizzie W. Cuampney. (Jn press.) 





NEARLY READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. D. D. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of 
Dr. Kirk, and views of. Mount Vernon Church and 
the American Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By 8. M. Campse.t, D. D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


By H. A. Mites, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. 


SLICES FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


By ALice PARKMAN. Illustrated by “Champ.” In 
envelope. 

*,*New and bright versions of fourteen of the most 
popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite humor- 
ous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. Text 
inred. The publishers are confident that this will 
prove one of the most attractive holiday issues of the 
present season, a8 a gift from friend tofriené, of all 
ages. 





ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 


Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizzrm W. CHAMPNEY. 
Over a hundred illustrations and striking cover de- 
sign, by “‘Champ.”’ Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first of a series of books by the author 

of “In the Sky-Garden,” which was so deservedly 

popular last year, and of which the presént volume is 

a worthy successor in both text and illustrations. 


THE CEDARS. 


MORE OF CHILD LIFE. 

By Euuis Gray. Vol. 2 of the Long Ago Series. 
Illustrated by C. Howard Walker. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
*,*Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 

By Mrs. 8. 8. Rossrys, author of the “Win and Wear 

Series.” Illustrated by C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 

*,*A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary C. Bartiert. Illustrated by Virginia M. 
Guild & C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropC o., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK. 
Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘“‘watering-place” story ever 
Published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


12 mo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 
ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 
acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 
Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 
tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 
into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 
to form noble characters. They have been won to a 
love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 
tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.”’ 

This sequel to ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


- = 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure- 
in our historical literature‘as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the- 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American» 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise - 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is. 
a series of racy and interesting extracts. 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections: 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse: 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves. 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus. 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail, 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 











London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 





cess in introducing your new invention. 
Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, ly?4 


1y25 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E,. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


381 Washington St., Roston. 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. — 


Boston, Nov. 17, 1877. 








All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 

Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ay 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
pay oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
gsition for new subscribers. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here isa great 
chance to push the JoURNAL, We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
‘scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the Woman’s JouRNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTy CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 
til 


“GLAD YOU DID NOT DEFEAT RICE.” 


The above words greeted us after the 
late election of Governor Rice in Massachu- 
setts. They were sent by a Woman Suf- 
fragist, who, for more than a score of years, 
has givea most valuable service to the Suf- 
frage cause, thereby showing his earnest in- 
terest in and sympathy for it. 

But Governor Rice has neither interest 
nor sympathy for it. He is opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Judge Pitman, was, at the same time, a 
candidate for the same office. He is a man 
of undoubted ability and integrity. He is a 
Suffragist. As Governor, he would have 
added the influence of his office to his per- 
sonal influence, in favor of Equal Rights 
for Woman. 

This being the case, why does my Suf- 
frage friend rejoice that Judge Pitman is 
defeated, and that Governor Rice is elected? 
Is there any question of State or National 
interest graver and more pressing than that 
of establishing political rights for one half 
the people who are unjustly deprived of 
them? Let the Suffragist who wrote, ‘“‘Glad 
you did not defeat Rice,” imagine himself 
without a vote, in the presence of the great 
interests for whose sake he to-day gives the 
second place to Woman Suffrage. He would 
in that case see clearly, that the best service 
that can be rendered to the State, is to make 
sure that its friends are in a position to aid 
it. But his words surprised and pained me. 
My thoughts ran back over years and years 
of slow building up towards a recognition 
of Equal Rights for women, and now I have 
added years and years more than I had 
counted, before that recognition can be ac- 
complished. If this man, a real friend of 
Woman Suffrage, finds it possible to rejoice 
in the election of a Governor opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, how long will it be before 
those will take heed to it, who now give no 
thought to it? O friend, put yourself in 
my place! L. 8. 

oe 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS, 


We mail, this week, to every Massachu- 
setts subscriber, a blank form of petition 
addressed to our State Legislature, in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage. Only six weeks hence 
the Legislature will convene. It will con- 
tain many earnest friends in both branches. 
Our advice to Suffragists to discriminate in 
their votes at the late election, was followed 
in many instances, and has resulted in the 
election of Woman Suffrage candidates. 

The great practical point to attain, in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, is Municipal 
Suffrage for women. In Great Britain 
Municipal Suffrage has already been at- 
tained, and hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men now vote, every year, in the cities of 
England, with the best results. Fortu- 
nately, our own State Constitution inter- 
poses no obstacle to the Suffrage of women, 
except for State officers and Legislature. 
All we need is a simple change in the elec- 
tion law, whereby women may be author- 
ized to register and vote, on the same con- 
ditions as men, in town meetings and city 
elections. Such a change can be made at 
any time by a majority of both houses. 

The friends of Temperance ought to bea 
unit in the support of this measure. For 
when women have Municipal Suffrage they 
will have an equal voice with men in the 
regulation of the liquor traffic. Statistics 
show that whereas one-half of the men of 
the community use intoxicating liquors, 
only one woman in forty does so. The suf- 
fering and distress caused by intemperance 
fall most heavily on women. The interest 





of the home is especially their interest. 
The protection of the home is not only their 
special duty, but their peculiar instinct. 
Municipal Suffrage for Woman means, 
therefore, a more complete representation 
of the domestic interests in the govern- 
ment. 

By the experience we have had, during 
the past ten years, in Kansas, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Michigan and Colorado, in all of 
which States Woman Suffrage has success- 
ively been submitted and voted down, we 
have learned that there is very little hope 
of securing a Constitutional Amendment 
without a political party behind it. But 
the only way in which we can ever get a 
political party behind Woman Suffrage is 
to make Woman influential in politics. 
This can be done, either by admitting her 
to the party caucuses, as the prohibitionists 
have done, where she can participate in the 
nominations, or else by giving her Municipal 
Suffrage. In either case, she will at once 
become an appreciable power in politics, 
and will have a recognized standing in the 
community. This she now lacks. For to- 
day the political world is a world with- 
out women, ‘Universal Suffrage” already 
exists, but it is a political universe without a 
woman in it. 

In Wyoming and Utah we have obtained 
Woman Suffrage by Act of Legislature, 
without the aid of any political party, 
simply because there was no State Consti- 
tution to overcome in these Territories, and 
so an act of the Legislature sufficed to make 
the change, just as an act of our Legislature 
would suffice, so far as Municipal and Pres- 
idential Suffragé alone are concerned. 
Therefore, while in our petitions we ask 
also for the submission of a Constitutional 
Amendment, we shall do well to turn our 
attention especially to securing the passage 
of a law giving women Suffrage in local elec- 
tions for towns and city offieers. 

Circulate these petitions, therefore, with- 
out delay, as extensively as possible. Begin 
at once. Upon the number of signers will 
depend our hope of getting something prac- 
tical done by our Legislature next winter. 
If fifty thousand names were obtained, there 
is every reason to believe that Municipal 
Suffrage would be conceded. The fact 
that more than 16000 men have just voted 
for Pitman and Woman Suffrage will count 
in our favor. 

There is no missionary work so effective 
as circulating these petitions, Carry with 
you some Woman Suffrage tracts, and 
wherever the signature is refused, whether 
by man or woman, ask that person to read 
the argument of Curtis, or Higginson; or 
Washburn. Inninecases out of ten you can 
thus make a convert. 

Not a day should be lost. This fine 
weather should be used to canvass every 
neighborhood. Let the Woman Suffrage 
Clubs in every town subdivide the work, 
and assign to every member a district. 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, crrcuLATE 
THE PETITIONS. H. B. B. 

— 


LATIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Mr. Flint offered an order at the Boston 
School Committee meeting, last Tuesday 
evening, on behalf of the committee on high 
school, authorizing that committee to or- 
ganize a Latin School for girls, to be under 
the direction of a principal, with the rank 
of master, with such assistants as the exi- 
gencies of the school may require; the 
school to be located in whatever building 
the committee may direct. The order was 
referred to the committee on rules and reg- 
ulations. 

oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOWN MEETING. 


Last spring, after the hearing before the 
Legislature, I was asked to write an article 
showing just what steps to take to bring the 
matter up in town meeting, in order to ask 
the town to petition the General Court to 
grant Municipal Suffrage to the women of 
that town on the same terms as men; and 
now I will endeavor to comply. 

It should be borne in mind that a town 
can only ask something for itself, not for 
other towns or theircitizens. Yetthe State 
must make general laws, so that, if it grants 
Municipal Suffrage to one town, it must do 
so to the whole State. 

Also it should be remembered that, in 
such an endeavor as is here contemplated, 
we are dealing directly with voters, with the 
every-day people, the most independent 
body on the globe; and that, however much 
the petitioners may feel that they are claim- 
ing their rights, yet to those before whom 
they come, they appear as petitioners crav- 
ing a boon; therefore they should come in 
that temper, and use all the tact and address 
possible. The attempt should be made only 
where there are voters of some position and 
influence, who can so put the matter before 
the town as to command respect. This is 
the most delicate question that was ever 
brought before a body of voters, and all the 
tact and finest sense of Woman should be 
used to bring it up in a manner worthy the 
subject. 

The voters being agreed upon who will 
bring the matter forward in town meeting, 
the first thing to do is to secure a clause in 
the annual warrant as follows:—‘‘To see if 
the town will petition the General Court to 
grant to the citizens of the town who are 





women, the right to vote in municipal af- 
fairs, and to hold municipal offices, on the 
same terms as men.”” Doubtless the officers 
of any town will put in such a clause, marked 
“by request,” if asked to do so by a single 
voter. If seven voters signed and present- 
ed a written request to that effect, it would 
have to go in, or the officers would have 
failed of their lawful duty. 

That clause being in, and the matter being 
thus legally before the people, when town- 
meeting day comes, let all the Woman Suf- 
fragists of both sexes, unite themselves for 
a quiet exercise of their whole strength. 
‘The place for the men, of course, is at the 
meeting, there to carry out, in concert, the 
plan agreed upon. If the number of the 
women be sufficiently great, I should sug- 
gest that they gather at a convenient place, 
for the purpose of presenting their request 
ina body. Let them have a brief address, 
stating what they ask, but not going into 
the argument. They might say, for instance: 
“We ask that women may have charge of 
the poor of the town, who are women and 
children. We ask that women may have 
charge of the teachers of the town, who are 
women. Weask that women may have a 
joint charge in those town affairs in which 
they have a joint interest; and we ask noth- 
ing more. And, seeing that women know 
women better than men do or can, we ask 
that it may be made lawful forthe women, 
jointly with the men, to designate women 
for those offices, to the end that our joint 
life in society may unfold to higher grades 
of beauty and strength, through the joint 
action of both sexes.” 

Ther let the address be signed by all the 
women of lawful age (twenty-one years,) 
and none others, in the town, who are will- 
ing to do so, and let thiscompany gathered 
be a volunteer committee to present it. 

When the article in the warrant comes 
up, let the following resolution at once be 


moved and seconded: 

Resolved, That the selectmen be, and they hereby 
are, instructed to petition the next General Court to 
grant to the women of this town, municipal Suffrage, 
and the right to hold town-offices on the same terms as 
men. 

This being done, let the statement be made 
that a company of women are in waiting to 
be heard in the matter; and let it be moved 
and seconded that they be heard, and that 
so and so be appointed a committee to in- 
form them that the town is ready to receive 
them. If this is refused, then, of course, 
the debate should proceed on the merits of 
the question. If it is granted them, the 
women should come, stand while one reads 
their petition, and then retire. 

I need not say that the debate on the part 
of the friends of the petitioners, should be 
characterized by every high quality which 
belongs to men, so far as they possess them. 
The arguments being once all presented, do 
not prolong the debate. Perhaps, after the 
women have presented their petition, it will 
be felt that no argument is needed, that the 
whole matter is before the town fairly, and 
that every man is ready to vote. Let the vote 
come at the fittime, for, as a rule, town 
meeting is not the place to convert people, 
but to secure action from people on matters 
about which their minds are already made 
up. If the matter is presented with due 
dignity, the cause will be greatly forwarded 
whichever way the vote may turn. 

Probably one of the most important, prac- 
tical, preliminary questions, will be to de- 
cide whether it is best for the women to 
ask to present their petition in a body before 
the town or not. Circumstances which the 
wise can appreciate and be guided by, must 
decide this question. Should it not be best, 
still the petition can be prepared, and at the 
proper time presented by the men, and the 
arguments follow, as I have indicated. 

I need hardly add that, of both men and 
women, the very best should be put forward 
to take part. Social position, wealth, and 
weight of personal character, should be 
sought, and their power used. Wisdom, 
tact, and strength should have their highest 
exemplification in so important a cause. 
Perhaps my suggestions are all gratuitous, 
but I feel as though in this attempt the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement was approaching 
something immediately practical, and I am 
correspondingly anxious that every step shall 
be taken with the greatest care; and, there- 
fore, having been asked, I have made these 
suggestions. JESSE A. JONES, 

No. Abington Mass. 

———*# Heo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 

Among the matters brought before Con- 
gress last week were a number of petitions 
of women presented in the United States 
Senate, as follows:— 

Mr. Sarcent. I present the petition of 
Elizabeth T. Schenck, a citizen of the 
United States, a resident of the State of 
California, and a tax-payer in San Fran- 
cisco, in which she respectfully petitions 
for the removal of her political disabilities, 
and that she may be declared invested with 
full power to exercise her right of self-gov- 
ernment at the ballot-box, all State laws or 
constitutions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I also present a similar petition of 
Laura De Force Gordon, of California. I 
move that these petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THuRMAN. I present the petition of 
Cornelia C. Hussey, of Essex County, New 
Jersey, similar to that presented by the 
Senator from California, (Mr. Sargent.) I 
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move its reference to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Ferry. I present the petition of 
Eliza Parker, of Thurston County, Wash- 
ington Territory, praying for the removal 
of her political disabilities. I move its 
reference to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Winpdom. I present the petition of 
Mrs. Charles O. Van Cleve, a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the city of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, praying for the re- 
moval of her political disabilities. I move 
its reference to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Jones, of Nevada. I present a sim- 
ilar petition of A. H. H. Stuart, of Thurs- 
ton County, Washington Territory, praying 
for the removal of her political disabilities. 
I move its referénce to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OGuessy. 1 present the petition of 
Jane Graham Jones, of Chicago, Illinois, 
in which she states that she is the owner of 
real and personal property to an amount 
exceeding a thousand dollars; that she is 
taxed upon the same for all governmental 
purposes, and she desires to be relieved 
from this burden of taxation, or else to have 
her political disabilities asa citizen of the 
United States removed, so that she may 
exercise the right of voting at the ballot- 
box. I ask that this petition take the course 
of the other petitions on this subject. 

Tue Vice-PrResipENt. The petition will 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. Memituan. I present the petition 
of Sarah Burger Stearns, of Saint Louis 
County, Minnesota, praying for the re- 
moval of her political disabilities, and that 
she may be declared invested with full 
power to exercise the right of Suffrage at 
the ballot-box. I move its reference to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Cuarrer. I present a petition of a 
similar import from Medelina Budd, a citi- 
zen of Morris County, New Jersey. I move 
its reference to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Auutson. I present the petition of 
Eliza P. Willard Harned, of Thurston 
Jounty, Washington Territory, praying for 
the removal of her political disabilities. 1 
move its reference to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Cockre.tu. I appear in behalf of 
one of the oppressed citizens of the United 
States, and present the petition of Abbie L. 
Stork, a citizen of the United States and a 
resident of the Territory of Washington, 
praying Congress to remove her political 
disabilities, and that she may be invested 
with the right of loca] self-government. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee 
of Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 


oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Conneeticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met in Allyn Hall, Hartford, Oc- 
tober 18. Mrs. Hooker had trimmed the 
stage most artistically with autumn leaves 
and bright flowers, which always look so 
cheerful and attractive as cold weather 
comes on in the fall. The morning session 
was opened with prayer, by the Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown. ‘‘Labor Reform” was the sub- 
ject announced for the morning session. 
Mrs. Hooker had prepared a paper on this 
subject, but did not confine herself to it. 
She threw in'a great deal, here and there, 
on the inspiration of the moment; and these 
are always the best things she says. She 
offered the following resolution as the text 
for her remarks: 

Resolved, That, recognizing the natural friendships 
between different phases of growth, we sympathize 
with the revolt of laboring people against the injus- 
tice — suffer, and assure labor reformers that the 


enfranchisement of Woman will greatly aid their ef- 
forts for industrial emancipation. 


I shall be unable to give you even a synop- 
sis of this excellent address. The key-note 
to it was that labor reform cannot succeed 
till women have the ballot. Mr. E. H. Hey- 
wood, of Princeton, Mass., followed on the 
same subject. Mr. Joseph Sheldon, of New 
Haven, also spoke on the labor question. 

At the close of the morning session, Mrs. 
Hooker invited every one in the hall—and 
there was a good attendance—to stay and 
take lunch, The curtains were drawn up, 
and well-filled tables were displayed. A 
large number stayed, and a pleasant, social 
time followed. At the close of ,the lunch, 
all present were entertained with some fine 
singing by a well-trained singer, a Southern 
lady, Mrs. Wilson, of Virginia, a relative of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Mrs. Payson, of Bridgeport, the temper- 
ance lecturer, was the first speaker at the 
afternoon session. Rev. Olympia Brown 
followed, on temperance. This was the sub- 
ject assigned for the afternoon. Mrs. Brown 
referred to an objection she had heard made 
to Woman Suffrage some years ago; viz., 
that no one would be able to anticipate the 
result of an election if women voted. At 
the close of heraddress, Mrs. Hooker said 
she wanted to speak on this point—the ob- 
jection of the man Mrs. Brown had referred 
to. Many years ago she married a lawyer 
who had studied law because he believed ‘it 
had its seat in the bosom of God. ‘‘When 
he began, over here in Farmington,”’she said, 
“he did not have much to do for the’ first 
year or two, and so I went to his office every 
day, and he read law to me. He read 
Blackstone through to me, but, long before 
he finished it, I said: ‘Law has its seat in 
the boscem of God?’ ‘What do you mean?’ 





Se 
‘Why here I find, for the first time in my 
life, that, according to law and Blackstone, 
Iam aslave. He says my husband has a 
right to chastise me if the stick is no bigger 
than your thumb. When I married you, | 
thought I was your equal.’ He replied: 
‘But there must be a head in the family.’ 
That did not suit me. I said I had a head 
of my own, and meant to use it. Then | 
went to the Bible, but I did not get any 
comfort there, for I found that Paul talked 
just like Blackstone. I do not think so to. 
day, however, for I read the Bible now with 
new light. If Paul were living to-day, he 
would be the first one to stand on this plat- 
form in advocacy of Woman Suffrage. In 
his day, only courtesans talked in public, 
and so he condemned the idea of a woman 
talking in public, fearing she would be con. 
sidered acourtesan. But in this enlightened 
age, he couid not have such ideas. After 
studying Blackstone, and getting pretty well 
wrought up, I thought I would let the whole 
thing rest awhile; so I put it all off for 
years, till one day I went to hear Lucy Stone 
speak, and it all came easy after that. Be- 
fore that, I did not know I could talk in 
public. I did not even know I could write. 
But this all came along. One day my hus. 
band said: ‘I wish you would talk to such a 
man.’ I talked to him. He made answer 
now and then, but he gave me pretty ful! 
swing. But really, the only answer he gave 
after all (and this is what I have been get- 
ting at) was this: ‘I don’t see how we can 
ever calculate an election beforehand if wo- 
men vote.’ Said I: ‘Mr. ——, that is my best 
argument. You have no business to calcu- 
late an election beforehand. What is an 
election in this country but the voice of the 
people? It does not belong to you nor any 
one else to know beforehand how another 
is going to vote. When any one is elected 
to office you will know it, and that is soon 
enough.’” [Applause. ] 

Rev. Olympia Brown arose to reply to 
the point that Paul commanded women to 
be silent in the churches. Paul was not 
against women speaking in public. Whiat- 
ever office he held, he expected Pheebe to 
hold the same. Mrs. Brown explained the 
meaning of certain Greek words, which, she 
said, had been wrongly interpreted. 

Mrs. Hooker said: ‘“That comes of going 
tocollege. Idid notknow that. [Laughter 
and applause.] We have only had a male 
interpretation of the Bible heretofore, which 
isonly half a Bible. When women take 
hold of it we shall have the whole Bible.” 

Mrs. Wheeler, a temperance worker, of 
this city, next addressed the audience; after 
which, Mrs. Hooker called attention to peti- 
tions now in circulation for a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, She also announced that she was 
going to open weekly Suffrage meetings in 
Hartford, to be held every Monday night. 

Miss Annie Hinman, of Winstead, Presi- 
dent of the State Spiritualist Association, 
addressed the audience on temperance, 
which she called her hobby. She said she 
rejoiced that this wasa free platform; that 
all kinds of reformers could speak on it, 
even Spiritualists. 

Mrs. Hooker said: ‘‘Miss Hinman says 
she is glad this is a free platform; but few 
of you know what it has cost one woman to 
make this a free platform. 1 was brought 
up to work with the saints, not with the 
sinners. But there came a time when [ in- 
vited a United States Senator to preside at 
a meeting in Washington, and to speak for 
Woman Suffrage. I never asked him wheth- 
er he was temperate, or whether he was 
chaste. There came word to me in Wash- 
ington from friends at home: ‘Do not 
speak on the platform with that woman,’ 
alluding to one of the speakers there. I 
sent back word: ‘Why don’t you ask me 
not to speak on the platform with that 
man?’ Iknew him to be unchaste, and | 
said: ‘I never will refuse to speak with any 
woman, till you ask me not to speak with 
an unchaste man; till you apply the same 
rules to both men and women.’ This is 
my platform. I paid for this stage; grew 
every bush on it, and have done nothing but 
eat and drink and sleep Woman Suffrage for 
the past month. It is a free platform, and 
everyone is free to speak his or her mind 
upon it on any subject thatcomesup. Once 
I should not have dared do this. Now I do 
not care what yousay!” [Applause. | 

Mr. Heywood next spoke, and at the close 
of his remarks he offered a resolution to the 
effect that restrictive legislation will not 
prevent intemperance; that what is needed 
is better generation and culture, sanitary 
measures, and just distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

The following list of officers was elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Isabella B. Hooker; Secretary, 
F. Ellen Burr; Treasurer, John Hooker; Ex- 
Committee, Rev. Olympia Brown, Bridge- 
port; Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, James Gal- 
lagher, and Dr. J. L. Merrill, New Haven: 
Mrs. Ann E, Reed, and Dr. Ellen F. Ham- 
mond, Hartford; Mrs. Susan J. Cheney, 
South Manchester; Abby H. Smith, Glas- 
tonbury. 

Mr. Joseph Sheldon spoke against Mr. 
Hey wood’s resolution and remarks in regard 
to Prohibition. Mr. Sheldon was strongly 
in favor of Prohibition. 

In the evening the Smith sisters, of Glas- 
tonbury, were present, and gave an account 
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of their last affair with the collector. Mr. 
Sheldon, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Heywood, and F. 
Ellen Burr spoke. Mr. Sheldon presented 
some resolutions thanking Gov. Hubbard 
for the noblé stand he had taken in his first 
message, in regad fo women. 

The convention was largely attended. It 
Was really a fine one and a decided success. 
My ?eport has lengthened out more than I 
intended to have it, but I Cannot close with- 
out awarding jast praise to whom it is due. 
Mrs. Hooker got up the meeting entirely 
alone. But the grand success of her efforts 
must be a sufficient reward. 

Let me add that our little Monday night 
meetings are also a success. They are fully 
attended, and a greater interest than ever is 
manifested. Last night, in a driving, howl- 
ing storm, when I supposed no one would 
put their nose outside the door, about forty 
were present. A week or twoago I learned 
of a case which you may like to publish. 
A man in this city forbade his wife attend- 
ing these meetings. She, not daring to dis- 
obey, went toa friend who attended them, 
and asked her to remember all she could, so 
as to tell her about it. When I tell you that 
this woman—the one who was forbidden to 
attend the meeting—supports her husband, 
and furnishes him with his daily food and 
clothes, the moral of the story will be doubly 
pointed. I related these facts at one of our 
meetings, and the next day was informed 
that this interesting husband was present at 
the meeting and heard my account of him. 
May it do him some good! 

F. ELLEN Burr. 

Hartford, Ct. 


tid 


PRESIDENT WARREN’S ARGUMENT. 





At the final Hearing for opening the Bos- 
ton Latin School to girls, on Monday even- 
ing, before the School Committee, Rev. Dr. 
William F. Warren, President of the Bos- 
ton University, summed up the arguments 
on both sides, as follows:— 

Pausing only to thank you for the precious 
moments allotted to me for the purpose, I 
proceed at once, and in the briefest possible 
manner, to review the arguments presented 
by the remonstrants in the course of this 
hearing. The reasons which they have 
given why you should not grant our peti 
tions are as follows:— 

1. Because of the weakness and insig- 
nificance of the parties desiring it. One 
gentleman has suggested that they are 
probably incompetent to judge of his main 
argument, by reason of their lack of ac- 
quaintance with Greek. Another has strong- 
ly insinuated that in the preparation of the 
petition there has been room for forgery; 
that many of the petitioners apparently 
have ‘‘but lately learned to write,” and that 
many others fraudulently represent them- 
selves or others to be inhabitants of Boston 
when they are not. To this initial argu- 
ment we make no reply, since it damages 
only its users. 

2. Because our eminent fellow-citizen, 
the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, has made 
up his mind and written to the remonstrants 
that ‘‘the experiment of ore the sexes 
in education at a mature age is likely to be 
fully tried,” and that he is ‘‘willing to ac- 
quiesce when he cannot help it.” This is 
pretty good evidence that the public senti- 
ment which demands the opening of the 
Latin school is not so weak and insignificant 
after all. 

3. Because a very small, but eminently 

respectable minority of the living graduates 
of the Latin school have been willing to 
sign a remonstrance against the admission 
of girls. I respect these gentlemen for their 
loyal love of alma mater as she is, but I 
more respect the vastly greater body of 
their not less respectable fellow-graduates, 
who either sign no remonstrance, or posi- 
tively support the cause of your petition- 
ers, . 
4. Because a gentlemen to whom Boston 
gave free tuition in Greek for a number of 
years, and who has since thoroughly quali- 
tied himself to render an opinion, reports 
that Greek literature and Greek civilization 
are not fit to be taught to girls. This dis- 
tinguished ex-professor we turn over to the 
tender mercies of Elizabeth Barrett Brown. 
ing, Madame Dacier, Margaret Fuller, and 
such like, or, if he prefer, to his old friend 
of Latin School days, Dr. Helen Magill, 
who is abundantly able to debate this as- 
tonishing thesis with him in Greek, or if 
that be not suitable, in Sanscrit. 

5. Because in the opinion of another 
gentleman: ‘‘Classical education is a failure 
as a matter of culture, and is positively per- 
nicious to business. In Essex county it has 
ruined more boys than any one thing else, 
and to extend it to girls is simply to widen 
its calamitous and emasculating influence.” 
This argument will doubtless have great 
weight with the committee whensoever they 
come to accept its premises. 

6. Because ‘‘there is not a boys’ school 
on the face of the earth whose atmosphere 
is suitable for the training of girls.” Will 
Dr. Eliot assert and maintain this of mixed 
schools? If not, what is proved? If he 
will, he assails almost every public school 
in America. 

7. Because, of the twenty-one presidents 
of New England colleges, six have been 
prevailed upon to write in opposition to 
co-education in the Latin school classes. 
To this I reply that mixed classes in the 
Latin school are neither asked, nor, under 
present circumstances, desired. Even if 
this were the petition, the circumstance 
that these six honorable presidents of male 
colleges write to oppose it, would strikea 
judicial mind as singularly amusing. It is 
as if some two weeks ago the celibate heads 
of six Shaker colleges had issued a solemn 
manifesto on the unutterable evils of Chris- 
tlan matrimony. 

8. Because, of right, moral if not legal, 
the Latin school ‘belongs to its graduates 
more than to the tax-payers” who gave 
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them their education. Even were we to 
grant this remarkable position, it would 
still be far from settled what decision even 
the alumni would render. 

9 Because to admit girls would render 
the Latin school ‘‘too large for the super- 
vision of any one master.” This argument 
its author himself showed to be not insuper- 
able when, later in the same speech, he de- 
clared that for certain reasons it would be 
“infinitely better” to admit the classical girl 
students to the girls’ high school, notwith- 
standing the fact that its membership is 
already some twenty per cent greater than 
that of the Latin school. 

10. Because the admission of girls to the 
Latin school ‘would destroy the settled 

Olicy of the Boston schools.” I reply that 
Boston has had two settled policies respect- 
ing its schools. The one which obtained 
for the longest period, and hence had the 
best right to be styled ‘‘the settled policy,” 
barred the doors of every schoolhouse to 
every girl of Boston. The settled policy 
perished some time ago. The new one 
may be seen in the six co-educational high 
schools, the twenty-eight co-educational 
unmareiem, and the four hundred and 

our co-educational primary schools of the 
city. 

11. Because the law of educational pro- 
gtess is ‘‘specialization of function.” Ap- 
ply this to technical and professional edu- 
cation, and it is undoubtedly true; apply it 
to the primary and secondary education of 
classes of scholars, and it will require sepa- 
rate schools not only for boys and girls, 
but equally for white children and black, 
Romanist and Protestant, Jew and Gentile. 
More and better reasons can be given for 
gies separate schools for Catholic chil- 

- than for granting separate ones for 
girls. 

12. Because it would impair the efficiency 
of the school. 

13. Because, in the opinion of a medical 
expert, the school is already in so feeble, if 
not moribund, a condition that the admis- 
sion of so foreign an element as a few 
classes of Boston girls would instantly 
prove fatal. 

14, Because the most advanced physiolo- 
gists and physicians have discovered that 
there is a difference between the male and 
female sex of such a peculiar character that 
though young women can stand up and 
teach as many hours a day the year round 
as men, they cannot sit down and study as 
many. 

15. Because, in virtue of this newly-dis- 
covered mystery, it is found that girls can 
keep step with full and regular class work, 
year in and year out, on Newbury street but 
not on Bedford street. 

16. Because we are taught by one of the 
greatest of evolutionary philosophers that 
women have a less strong ‘‘development 
of the sentiment of justice, and exhale less 
carbonic acid than men.” 

17. Because of dissuasive letters from 
certain members of a medical society which 
denies to Woman a right to even a medical 
education, and who would not give a degree, 
or even professional recognition, to the 
learned woman to whom they, last year, un- 
wittingly awarded their chef medical 
prize. 

18. Because in Germany, where, more 
than in any other Christian country, Wo- 
man is notoriously the drudge of man, the 
have not yet reached co-educational high 
schools supported by the State. 

19. Because in Scotland, which our hon- 
ored friend himself designated as ‘‘the 
most conservative country on the face of 
the earth,” the practice obtains of dividing 
overgrown schools on the basis of sex in- 
stead of function. 

20. Because in England, where the pub- 
lic school system is almost eight years old, 
they have no mixed high schools supported 
by taxation. 

Such have been the arguments—all of them. 
That they represent the best, or even the 
average, pedagogical sentiment of Boston, 
I emphatically deny. I deny it in the name 
of that Boston womanhood whose voice is 
this petition. I deny it in the name of that 
Boston history which overthrew the frac- 
tional and reasonless theory of schooling 
which, for nearly two hundred years, ex- 
cluded Boston girls from just school privi- 
leges. I deny it in the name of that Boston 
conscience, which, under the leadership of 
Charles Sumner, and many of your present 
petitioners, forever abolished the separate 
colored schools. I deny it in the name of 
that Boston consistency which affirms that 
what is right in two-thirds of the high 
schools of the city cannot be wrong in one 
high school more, I deny it in the name of 
that Boston chivalry. which believes the 
mothers of Boston and the mothers of Mas- 
sachusetts better guardians of their daugh- 
ter’s modesty and better judges of maidenly 
propriety than even the presidents of six 
male colleges. I deny it in the name of 
that Boston decency which the discussions 
inaugurated by Dr. Edward H. Clarke have 
long enough outraged and defied. 1 deny 
it in the name of that Boston State-loyalty 
which resents the insults which Dartmouth 
and Amherst and Trinity and Yale have 
heaped upon the more than two hundred 
co-educatioual high schools of Massachu- 
setts. I deny it in the name of that Boston 
intelligence which in journalism places upon 
the side of the petitioners every daily of 
the city, saving possibly one. I deny it in 
the name of that Boston pulpit represented 
upon these petitions, and that pulpit senti- 
ment which, in one historic church at least, 
has held this righteous cause not unworthy 
of public mention on the Sabbath day. I 
deny it in the name of that Boston cosmo- 
politanism which sympathizes with that 
sublime movement of Christianized human- 
ity which has already opened to women 
every university of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Italy; and which is 
steadily opening every other state-supported 
university in the world. I deny it in the 
name of that Boston leadership which 
founded here and not elsewhere the first 
university ever organized and officered with- 
out affronting Woman. I deny it in the 
name of that Boston instinct which, with 
the poet, 

Doubts not through the ages an increasing purpose 


runs, : 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 





_And now, sir, having cleared the air a 
little of the dust raised by the remonstrants 
on this side issue, 1 come to consider the 
substitute for the petitioners’ plan proposed 
by the honorable superintendent of schools. 
His language is as follows: “The most 
feasible plan, it seems to me, for meeting 
this demand, is to organize a preparatory 
department in the girls’ high school. The 
accommedations there are excellent and 
ample. The corps of instructors is large 
and able. The head master is admirably 
qualified both to superintend and to impart, 
if need be, the instruction required. In 
the future, if the demand for this kind of 
instruction should be large enough to justify 
it, a special separate school for the purpose 
might be established.” (Semi-annual Re- 
port.) Two solid hours you have listened 
to his argument in support of this plan. I 
beg to occupy perhaps three minutes in just 
— the obvious objections to it. And 

1. If, as has been argued by the re- 
monstrants, the Latin school is as large as 
any one master can efficiently superivtend, 
much more is the girls’ high school, with 
its 635 pupils. 

2. Your honored committee and the 
school board, as lately as last year, emphati- 
cally condemned and rejected a precisely 
parallel proposal in the case of the Latin 
school and English high. I forbear at this 
time to repeat the oft quoted words. 

3. If “specialization of function” is the 
law or method of educational progress, this 
multiplication of the functions of the girls’ 
high school proposed by the honored super- 
intendent, is surely a retrograde step, con- 
demned alike ‘‘by authority, by science and 
by pedagogical experience,” Mr, Philbrick 
himself being the judge, 

4. If the remonstrants’ medical authori- 
ties prove anything, they prove that the 
whole class system in vogue in the girls’ 
high school is a murderous mistake. On 
their principles the only true system of ed- 
ucation for girls is by individual coaching, 
giving, even then, a vacation every month, 
according to each pee personal necessity. 
To bring the candidates for the longer 
classical course of study into such an un- 
scientific school regimen as now exists in 
the girls’ high school would be unpardon- 
able. 

5. If after their fourteenth year girls are 
unfit for regular class work and in need of 
monthly vacations, it is important that they 
begin their course of preparation for college 
even earlier thar boys are allowed to do in 
the Latin school. But this they cannot do 
in the girls’ high. 

6. If the suggestion be made that girls 
can be allowed to commence the study of 
languages in the grammar schools, and 
then finish the course for college in the girls’ 
high school, it will readily occur to all, that 
the school authorities of Boston have for 
generations steadily resisted and argued 
down precisely the parallel of this arrange- 
ment in the case of boys. 

7. No form or modification of this plan 
has yet been presented which allows the 
girl to commence her preparation for col- 
lege as early as the boy, or to continue it as 
leisurely, or to secure an equally valuable 
testimonial at the end. 

8. Several colleges and universities are 
beginning to admit on certificate instead of 
on examination. Who believes that the 
University of Michigan would attach the 
same weight to the diploma of the girls’ 
high school as to that of the renowned old 
Latin school? 

9. Lobject to it because it would be re- 
peating the blunder which was made in 
trying to run a girls’ high and normal under 
one mastership. 

10. 1 object to it because it is not what 
any body of citizens, either petitioners or 
remonstrants, have asked for, but it is an 
impracticable substitute, certain to please 
no one in the end, 

In conclusion allow me to present just a 
few reasons for granting the prayer of the 
petitioners in the form of a separate de- 
partment under fhe Latin school masters :— 

1. It is precisely what these parents of 
daughters ask. 

2. Because it is the only arrangement 
which affords any reasonable guarantee of 
fair play and equal privileges as between 
boys and girls. (See editorial entitled “A 
Fair Chance for the Girls” inthe 7ranscript 
of October 12, and a communication, ‘‘Must 
it not be in the Latin School?” in the Bos- 
ton Daily Journal of October 20.) 

3. Because it postpones the necessity of 
deciding whether a separate Latin school 
for girls 1s called for or not, until experience 
shall have shown the extent of the demand 
for this kind of instruction. 

4. Because if a separate school shall be 
found best after a year or two, by reason of 
the number of the pupils, or for any other 
reason, the girls’ department can at any 
time be set off from the Latin school as 
easily as was the normal from the girls’ high, 

5. Because to deny the petition on the 
grounds urged by the remonstrants would 
be to strike a fatal blow at the organization 
of two-thirds of all the high schools under 
your charge. 

6. Because to deny the petition on the 
grounds urged by the remonstrants would 
require you in consistency to destroy six 
Boston high schools and to erect twelve 
new ones in their place. 

7. Because the voters of Boston, and 
especially of the newly added wards, will 
promptly retire, and that without pensions, 
any school board which should undertake 
so preposterous a programme as the mul- 
tiplication of the high schools of the city by 
two. 

8. Because it cannot be that your own 
able and honored body, charged with the 
high school interests of the city, can unite 
in any other recommendation to the board, 
and hence, by all the evils which a division 
in your counsels would entail, and by all 
the confusion which a majority and minority 
report to the board would evoke, you are 
called upon to — the petition. 

9. Because] am persuaded your own 
fairmindedness prompts you to remove the 
existing injustice, and thus to enlist afresh 

in the support of our public schools eyery 
woman of Boston, every father of daughters, 
every young woman looking forward to a 
teacher's vocation, and finally every lover 
of justice and progress. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two counties in Nebraska have lady su 
perintendents of public instruction. 

The National Liberal League was origi- 
nally organized in Philadelphia, in July, 
1876, at the Centennial Congress of Liberals. 

The Woman's Christian Association of 
Springfield, Mass., is preparing to do a good 
deai of work in helping the poor during the 
coming winter. 

Mrs. Livermore’s lecture engagements 
for the week to come will include Philadel- 
phia, Bristol and Norristown, Penn., and 
Woodbury and Passaic, N. J. 

The Boston free hospital for women has 
treated ninety patients the past year, of 
whom sixty-one were discharged relieved, 
and but twelve remain. The expenses were 
$2762, or $324 less than the receipts 

Gov. Rice has displeased a large class of 
citizens by a sectarian allusion in his Thanks- 
giving Proclamation. In this respect he 
might have been guided by the taste and 
judgment displayed by the President. 

The new woman's prison at South 
Framingham was opened Wednesday, thir- 
ty-nine prisoners being received. South 
Boston sent thirty-eight, but Worcester has 
the credit of sending the first woman regu- 
larly sentenced there. 

The long-controverted question concern- 
ing the forbidden fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, appears to be 
solved by Mr. Willlam Everett, of Harvard 
College, who declares the Greek root the 
one infernal thing to be feared by the mam- 
mas of Boston girls. 

Fifty ladies and gentlemen, of Nashville, 
Tenn., met last week, and formed a society 
for benevolent purposes, under the name of 
the Nashville Hebrew Association. During 
the winter, entertainments and lectures will 
be given, the funds to be applied to charit- 
able purposes, 

While we have been slow to adopt com- 
pulsory education, even in New England, 
the Italian Parliament has voted in favor of 
it, and all children up to the age of nine 
years at least, must hereafter attend the 
public schools, unless it can be shown that 
they are receiving an equivalent education 
at home, or in private schools, or are in fee- 
ble health. 

All the young women who graduate at 
Antioch College pass the full Greek course 
if they wish, and most of them, for fifteen 
years, have wished it, and ex-President 
Hale remembérs one of these students ‘‘as 
for some time the head of the Greek depart- 
ment in one of our high schools, and none 
of her pupils were ever rejected either at 
Yale or Harvard.” 

In Lewiston, Pa., the public schools are 
graded, and are under the supervision of the 
teacher of the highest grade, Miss Mary Mc- 
Cord, who by her energy and efficiency, has 
proved a great stumbling-block to those who 
hold that women are not capable of filling 
such positions. She is ably assisted by ten 
teachers, some of whom have been teaching 
in the town for nearly twenty-five years. 

Dr. Loring thinks the principal meaning 
of the Republican success in Massachusetts 
is the indorsement of Hayes’s policy. ‘‘But, 
Doctor,” said your correspondent, ‘Rice 
Was mum as an oyster.”” ‘‘ Yes,” replied he, 
‘but the platform indorsed Hayes. Dawes 
indorsed him in the most forcible way in 
his speeches, and all of us here sent on mes- 
sages in the same line.” 

In Congress, last week, Representative 
Bland followed up his victory on the silver 
question by an act to remove the legal disa- 
bilities of Woman, by allowing lawyeresses 
to plead in the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, if they have been admitted to practice 
in any Superior Court, and another bill was 
introduced to provide a National University 
for women at Washington. 

Mr. Philbrick, when he was a candidate 
last year, expressed some surprise that the 
women on the school-board did not favor his 
election. But his course in this matter of 
opening the Latin School to girls, has shown 
that their intuition about him was correct, 
for he has placed himself along with the 
unreasonable opponents of an equal educa- 
tion of both sexes in Boston. 





Commodore Vanderbilt, in giving a friend- 
ly hint to the managers of the university 
called by his name, said, ‘‘You musn’t pay 
ten per cent interest for ten minutes! Give 
three men ten thousand dollars apiece, let 
two of them go into business and borrow 
the ten thousand from the third man at ten 
per cent, and at the end of ten years this 
third man will have the whole thirty thou- 
sand,” 


Mrs. Sarah E. Spencer, of Washington, 
D. C., appeared before the State Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
last week, and was given a hearing. She 
stated that a number of petitions were before 
the Committee, and that a petition from 
each State was to be presented, and desired 
that the Committee would appoint some day 
in December or January when they would 
receive and give a hearing to representative 
women from each of the States in regard to 
giving women the right of Suffrage. The 
Committee informed her that they would 
take the matter under consideration, and 
give her an answer in writing in afew days. 





Fitth Woman’s Congress, 


Among the reports presented to the Con- 
gress, on the second day, was the following, 
on the 

CONDITION OF THE WOMEN OF 

MINNESOTA. 
BY MARY C, PECKHAM. 

The women of our State can more con- 
veniently be considered us of two classes— 
native and foreign. The foreign element 
is mainly Norwegian and Swedish, with a 
smaller though still large class of German, 
and with a sprinkling of Bohemian, French, 
and Indian. The Irish are a very small 
class here. 

The Scandinavian women usually seek 
domestic service, and are frugal, industri- 
ous, and cleanly. Their wages vary from 

2° to $3.50 per week. During harvest 
many of them leave their places to go into 
the fields and bind wheat. Families go in 
squads to help each other harvest, and the 
girls usually keep pace with the men, earn- 
ing, according to locality, from one to three 
dollars per day. Opinions differ as to the 
moral effect of such labor upon them. 
Doubtless character is character, there as 
elsewhere. My brother saw daily, this sum- 
mer, a woman who worked with her hus- 
band on a farm adjoining him. He said 
she endured profanity, coarse urging, and 
was evidently in much fear of him. 

In the Jackson Repudlic we find this item: 

‘Las Rasmusson, of this town, harvested 
600 bushels of grain, and two girls, one 
aged but fourteen years, did all the binding 
on a Marsh harvester. If any man says 
women should be deprived of voting who 
can thus aid men in their field of labor, shoot 
him on the spot.” 

Another (a lady) tells me a woman 1 
her vegetables, who also works in the field. 
She says, so farfrom bearing it well, her 
legs and feet are fearfully swollen, and she 
complains bitterly of her husband for com- 
velling her to work in the field. But there 
is no doubt that young and healthy Scandi- 
navian girls bear it well. In our new 
country many who take up land are obliged 
to-see their women doing a man’s work. 
Often it is done willingly and with full 
strength for the task. One of my neighbors 
tells me she has seen a Bohemian woman, 
not seventy-five miles from here, felling 
trees, while her husband drew them to the 
mill, and he always found a fresh load 
ready on each return trip. The vicissitudes 
of motherhood are as nothing to these wo- 
men, but intellectually their status is low. 

Americans, accustomed to class all Scan- 
dinavians together, are apt to lose sight of 
the immense moral and intellectual superi- 
ority of the Norwegians. Some cultivated 
Norwegian gentlemen here attribute this to 
the ascendency of French influence over 
the Swedish character in the home country. 
Certain it is that the Norwegians are a 
staunch people here, who seem to have re- 
tained the best part of the old Viking spirit. 
The sturdy independence is still there; the 
uplift and ‘onging is transferred now toa 
devotion to their religion and to education, 
which makes them the best of citizens. 
When we remember that it is only the 
lowest class who emigrate, we are aston- 
ished and humbled at the spectacle they 
present. Every one reads and writes flu- 
ently, almost always in both languages. 
At home they cannot be confirmed, they 
cannot even be married, until they have 
passed the literary examination which en- 
titles them to the privilege. In their own 
classics, the Sagas, &c., they are all versed. 
Most girls at service here read their own 
and our newspapers intelligently, and all 
have a most intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible and the history of Norway. At 
present they have two colleges in our State, 
but only one admits women. Prof. Oftedal, 
of Augsburg Seminary here, tells me they 
have not yet done much for their women, 
but probably will do more as their means 
increase. At present, he says, there is little 
to be said, save that they are virtuous, in- 
dustrious, cleanly and faithful as domestics, 
wives and mothers. He does not know of 
any Norwegian woman who has yet distin- 

uished herself in our State. There is a 

iss Gunnison who is a teacher in one of our 
Normal Schools, however. There is a feel- 
ing widely: prevailing among Norwegians, 
in regard to our public schools, which it 
would be well for us to consider. They do 
not generally like to send their children to 
them, if they can afford to support schools 
of theirown. This, not so much from re- 
ligious prejudice, but more from the great 
difference they observe between the manage- 
ment of our schools and those of their own 
country. The greatest vigilance is there 
exercised regarding the morals (not religion) 
of the children. ere they claim there is 
not enough watchfulness to protect them 
from the formation of vicious habits. As 
in their parochial schools they teach only 
Norwegian and religion, it follows that if 
they neglect our schools, the children born 
here are inferior totheimmigrant. Prof. 
Oftedal says one synod of their church 
favors, and another disfavors the public 
schools. He says, too, that boys educated 
in our country schools are not fitted to enter 
their Seminary; neither are our text-books 
advanced enough for their preparatory 
grade. 

I have enlarged thus, regarding this re- 
markable, people, because they are so large 
a class, numbering 117,000 in the State; the 
Swedes are less numerous. They have one 
college at St. Peter, educating only boys. 

It may not be generally known that many of 
our immigrants live in houses underground. 
Coming with little or nothing, and finding 
lumber scarce and high on the prairies, 
they at first dig out a hole, and cover it with 
aroof. Mr. Stubb, the Norwegian minis- 
ter here, tells me he has often lived fora 
few days at a time in such houses. They 
are very damp, dark, unhealthy, ill-odored, 
and cannot fail to be pernicious physically 
and morally to the women who inhabit them. 
Some who are well off continue to live in 
them. There are many such houses in 
Renville County. 

Statistics of Weenen’s work and wages in 
Minnesota are very difficult to collect, chief- 
ly owing to the vast extent of our territory, 
and the absence of any organized societies 
of women, who, by creating centers of 
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thought and influence, could attract to 
themselves the interest and co-operation of 
other leading minds. Such societies exist 
here mainly for the furtherance of religion 
or temperance, and do their work in the old 
way by appealing to the emotions, instead 
of attempting to discover the causes that 
underlie ali progress, by a careful compari- 
son of facts and figures. The small number 
of members in this State renders a valuable 
report impossible. 
he ordinary womanly avocations employ 
the sex here, and wages are about the same 
asin the East. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
much easier for a young man to educate 
himself, than for a young woman. He can 
ull through, even if it be only ‘‘somehow,” 
but girls cannot do it at all without help. 
They come and say with pleading faces, 
‘Do you know of anything I can do during 
the summer vacation to help meet next 
year’s expenses?” Our President repeated 
the question to me lately. I answered: 
‘Don’t ask me, that conundrum; it is worse 
than that of the Sphinx.” I subjoin here 
the list of student occupations printed in 
the Calendar of the University to show 
how little available it is for the girls of the 
Institution: ‘“Teaching in city and country 
schools, and in teachers’ Institutes; teach- 
ing private pupils, and classes in general 
studies; teaching specialties, as usic, 
French, Drawing; Land, Government and 
Railroad Surveying, Map drawing, and 
copying, (almost mythical) Care of Church- 
es and Public School Buildings, Market 
rdening, general chores at private houses, 
Work on Experimental Farm, House Paint- 
ing, Wood Turning, ee Hanging, Car- 
ntry, Type-setting, Taxidermy, Tuning 
ianos, Salesmen, Book Agents, Choristers, 
News Carriers, Janitors, Librarians, Labor- 
atory Assistants, Clerks, Bell Ringers, Fire- 
men, Sweepers, Teamsters.” 

One young lady said to me, ‘‘My sister 
killed herself by my side, going through the 
Normal School; 1 don’t know why I am do- 
ing the same thing in the University, unless 
it is that I must do it—it is in me.” Some 
girls live cheaply here in clubs, hiring 
rooms and doing their own work. The 
calendar states, that the lowest sum upon 
which a student can exist is $179 per year. 

In the professions, I think women are rare 
in the State. I know of only four lady 
Pyne, Mrs. Stearns reports three who 

ave edited papers. One woman has passed 
examination for the bar successfully, but 
was refused admission thereto. There are 
many who contribute to the Press, but I 
know of none who make a business of it. 

Minnesota may be said to be a State of 
very promising beginnings. There is a 
general agitation of the public mind re- 
garding education, and a disposition to 
grasp all means for self-culture, which ar- 
gues well for the future. The teachers here 
are an exceptional body of women; it may 
be well to state in this connection that at 
the Institute this year the female teachers 
refused any longer to be paupers, insisting 
on paying their fees the same as the men. 

he educational policy of the State is gen- 
erous in the extreme. here are three Nor- 
mal Schools, and the free University which 
aims, like that of Michigan, to give to all a 
liberal culture, and to be the last link in the 
chain of public instruction. It is our pride 
that there never has been any question as to 
the admission of women to this University. 
There are now about one hunéred young 
women attending. One of the professors is 
also a woman. One great deprivation to 
women here is the lack of preparatory 
schools. The immense farming districts 
sparsely settled, render district High Schools 
impracticable, even if their erection could 
be justified by the demand for them. We 
have not had time yet to produce young la- 
dies and gentlemen. Our civilization from 
the pioneer, is only twenty-five years old. 
Still, the erection of district High Schools 
is the dream of our educators, having been 
discussed at the Institute this year, and one 
has already been started at Owatonna, charg- 
ing, however, I believe, a slight fee. 

Among the intellectual aids to Woman in 
the rural districts is the Grange. By tak- 
ing her from her narrow round on the farm, 

iving her a knowledge of parliamentary 
orms, and a voice in the administration of 
their business (since women vote and hold 
office in them); by their literary exercises, 
and newspaper correspondence, many isola- 
ted women have felt the great storied beat. 
beat of the world beyond them. Their 
organ, (The Farmers’ Union) has had its 
‘‘Woman’s Page,”’and been well filled. One 
of the Hutchinson singers, a lady recently 
deceased, was, I think,a member of a Grange 
in this State. 

In the cities, many little signs tell of the 
aspirations of our women for culture. There 
is a brauch here of the *‘Society for the En- 
couragement of Study at Home.” There is 
a small Art Club; there are Shaksperian, 
History, and Reading Clubs, all composed 
of women. In music, there is a Choral So- 
ciety which numbers many women in its 
list of members, and aims by public con- 
certs, to elevate the popular taste. There 
are two women on the School Board in Min- 
neapolis, elected puny by the suffrages of 
women themselves. There is one in Still- 
water. They give general satisfaction. Mrs. 
Stearns reports to me that there is one wo- 
man at Duluth on the committee for exam- 
ining and employing teachers. Many wo- 
men here are active in Temperance work, 
and there is an amendment to our State 
Constitution, to be voted on this fall, for al- 
lowing women to vote upon the Temper- 
ance question. 

Regarding general Suffrage, I fear our 
women are extremely conservative; there 
has been no agitation in this respect, and if 
there is interest in the matter in any direc- 
tion, I do not know it. 

I have left the Social Evil question to be 
represented to you by our distinguished 
townswoman, Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, the 
first white child who was born in our State, 
whose paper, kindly contributed for your 
benefit, I transmit to you. She has a repu- 
tation for a noble work in this field all over 
our State. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL IN MINNESOTA. 
BY MRS. CHARLOTTE 0. VAN CLEVE. 


In reporting on the prevalence of the so- 
cial vice in our city of Minneapolis, 1 can 





say, from the observation of two years of 
earnest labor among fallen women, during 
which it has been the aim of our society to 
investigate causes, with a view to the eradi- 
cation of this soul-debasing sin, that it is 
about like other cities in Jumbering dis- 
tricts, with regard to licentiousness. I use 
this qualifying word, not because lumber- 
men are worse than other men, but that, like 
all bodies of men, who have been away 
trom society for months, they become an 
easy prey to the procurer and procuress 
who are on the watch to lure them into 
lighted rooms, where warmth and good 
cheer await them, and from which, under 
the influence of the fatal draught which de- 
stroys their self-respect and power of re- 
sistance, ~~ are easily decoyed into the 
‘‘gates of hell which go down to the cham- 
bers of death.” The organization of socie- 
ties for the reform of the miserable girls 
who are the stock in trade of the bedizened 
wretches who grow rich on this soul-traffic, 
is certainly a check to this vice; every such 
society has an influence on the community 
for good, and the one in this city has been 
the means of hopefully reclaiming and re- 
turning to friends a large number of those 
who have come under our care. 

But the thorough eradication of the vice 
itself cannot be accomplished, so long as 
we have one-sided laws fora two-sided crime, 
and if God should give women the right to 
vote, they will see that the present laws, 
which bear so hard on women, and let men 
go free, are made even. Aan illustration 
from real life, here in Minneapolis, will 
clearly prove that we have work to do: 

A girl was taken to our ‘‘lock-up,” last 
fall, and thrust into a cold, dismal cell, be- 
cause she spoke, decently and respectfully, 
in the open street, to a young man who had 
seduced, deserted, and vilified her. She 
was not a prostitute, but had always been 
faithful to this man. He belonged to a fam- 
ily of wealth and influence, and did not 
want to be annoyed in thatway. So he had 
bidden the police to arrest her the first time 
they saw her speaking to him. While in 
the miserable hole into which she had been 
thrust for no offence against any human law, 
a man who was nearly related to the young 
fellow whose feelings had been so wrought 
upon by the salutation of his victim, re- 
quested to see her, and she, supposing he 
had some word from the only one in the 
world to whom she could look for help, 
consented to on interview. He entered, 
the door was closed, and seating himself be- 
side her, this vile man took improper liber- 
ties with her person, making at the same 
time indecent proposals. 

Poor, defenceless thing! She screamed 
to the policeman incharge. ‘‘For God’ssake 
save me from this wretch;” and the officer 
of the law, taking the monster by the collar, 
said to him, ‘‘clear out.” There was no law 
to punish him. No doubt he and his asso- 
ciates hada merry laugh over his failure; 
perhaps they made him treat them, and that 
was all, 

It is just such outrageous possibilities as 
this that make me earnestly desire the ex- 
ercise of the right of Suffrage, and I veril 
believe that God intends to give it to us, his 
daughters, that we may more efficiently aid 
in purifying our land from the great sins of 
intemperance and licentiousness. With this 
right we may expect that Woman’s wages 
will be better, and this one cause of the 
ruin of girls will be removed. For it is 
very sure that many large houses, in this and 
other cities, are giving starvation wages to 
their armies of female workers. Can we 
wonder much, that sometimes a woman is 
tempted to seek a life of ease and infamy, 
when she can earn but sixpence a pair for 
ae eee leather-stayed over- 
alls? Her employer tells you, when you 
remonstrate, that a woman who is accus- 
tomed to the work, can make a dozen pairs 
a day, and earn seventy-five cents! Think 
of it, twelve pairs of overalls aday or die! 
And if, perchance, there isa baby to be cared 
for, asewing-machine to be paid for, room- 
rent, firewood, food, and clothing to be pro- 
vided from this pittance, may we not well 
exclaim, when we see a man clothed in one 
of these garments, 

“It is not overalls you wear 
But sad-eyed women’s lives.” 

Then God speed the day that brings to 
women the right of self-government, and 
self-protection from these dreadful wrongs. 
Meantime, let us all, conscientiously, and in 
the fear and love of God, do thoroughly the 
duty that lies nearest to us, assured that as 
soon as the - time comes, our political 
disabilities will be removed, and we shall in 
very deed become free American citizens, 
fully established in all the rights which that 
name implies, and better able than we are 
now, to work for the glory of God and good 
of mankind. 

E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE GERMAN WOMEN OF 
MINNESOTA. 
BY MRS. SHTLLOCK. 

The German women in Minnesota live 
altogether an obscure life, hard to classify. 
They follow their husbands wherever they 
B°, and help them as much as they can by 

ard economy, self-denial, domestic work, 
patience and entire surrender of all mental 
and moral independence or individuality. 
Good house-keepers, not over-clever, not 
over-neat, but untiring, slow and steady, 
they devote their lives, one and all, to se- 
cure that pecuniary ease which they could 
not expect to gain in the old world. 

The greater number of German families 
in Minnesota belong to the laboring classes. 
They have been farmers or mechanics at 
home, and do not aspire to be anything 
else here; but they hope to continue their 
occupations under more favorable circum- 
stances, and thereby to better the lot of their 
children, and to leave them the liberty to 
rise higher in the social scale. Asa class, 
they are more led by habits than principles; 
they are only slowly moulded into new 
forms of living; but, if slowly, still they 
are transforming constantly and gradually, 
and therefore are very hard to characterize. 
On an average, the newly-arrived German 
women feel unhappy here for some five to 
ten years; their Dusbenda acquiring a cer- 
tain practical acquaintance with the language 
and customs, while the women remain be- 





hind. By and by they are revived by the 
wepes thrift, and the prospects of their 
children. Their boys are apprenticed to 
good trades; they take to the new country; 
the girls are more easily married here than 
in the old world. Finally the whole family 
grows naturalized, and when grown wealthy 
and able to return to the goal of their former 
longings, when able to return to Germany for 
a permanence or for a visit,they cannot think 
of life there any more. The conditions in 
which such families live, are neither German 
nor American; they are simply transitory. 
They keep, in personality, manners and ideas, 
what is not rubbed off by contact with new 
surroundings, and they accept not so much 
what they choose as what they cannot help 
accept by daily use. 

German women, as well as German men, 
are partial to the instruction of the German 
language for their children, but they are 
not clannish; they insist on good English 
for business purposes, and rather wish than 
insist on Germanin the family. Altogether, 
German women, in America, have no other 
aims but domestic happiness, and are more 
inclined, with their German tendency for 
individuality, to pursue this aim single- 
handed as a family, than in rank and file as 
a class. If they Love any characteristic, it 
is this: to have no distinct character. 

In religion they are often Catholics, Meth- 
odists, Lutherans or free thinkers of a mild 
sort. They send their children to all kinds 
of Sunday-schools, and do not aspire to an 
uncommon culture for their daughters. 

During the second afternoon session, the 
following essay was read, entitled: 

WHAT IS MONEY? 
BY MISS EMILY J. LEONARD. 

Now that politicians and legislators are 
seriously considering the silver question, 
and have been keenly watching the results 
of political conventions in the various states; 
now that all Europe is alive to the dangers 
it has incurred from its precipitate action 
in discarding a bi-metallic standard; now 
that India is suffering, in consequence of 
the demonetization of silver in Germany; 
now that America is awaiting with eager 
interest the action of the next Congress on 
the currency question; now that the various 
plans of non-metalists, mono-metalists, bi- 
metalists, and of those who advocate a triple 
standard, are all under earnest discussion; 
we women, who are just learning the alpha- 
bet of finance, are beginning to ask our- 
selves, What is Money? 

Some of us, perhaps, who have read the 
old Homeric verse, remember that the tas- 
sels of the gis of Pallas, had their value 
reckoned in oxen (see note a) 100 tassels,each 
worth 100 oxen; we are reminded, too, of the 
folly of Glaucus, (b) in exchanging his gold- 
en armor, worth 100 oxen, for the bronze 
armor of Diomedes worth nine oxen; we 
recall also that the tripod which Achilles (c) 
offered as a prize to the conqueror in the 
funeral games in honor of Patroclus, was 
valued by the Greeks at twelve oxen; and 
that the gift to the loser was a female slave 
of the value of four oxen. 

Hence we infer that by Homer’s time, at 
least, (whatever of truth or fiction be in 
Trojan story,) value was sometimes esti- 
mated in oxen—that it had been found con- 
venient to have the articles exchanged re- 
ferred to some common measure of values. 

From Latin history, we learn that cattle 
were in early use in Italy as measures of 
value, as is evidenced by the word pecunia, 
money, from pecus; their first metallic money 
bearing a representation of an ox or a 
sheep. Adam Smith tells us of Arabs who 
used cattle for money in his day. (d) The 
inhabitants of Utah (e) did the same but a 
few years ago. 

As the habits of these various peoples 
changed, however, and agriculture came to 
be a less general employment, it became con- 
venient to effect exchange by other means 
than cattle; and, as cattle had been used to 
represent other products, blocks of copper 
or other metal, (in oriental countries gener- 
ally some weight of gold or silver,) and 
afterward coins, came into use to represent 
cattle. In Sparta, owing to the asceticism 
of the people, iron was used for coin. In 
Italy and Sicily, where copper could be read- 
ily obtained, the first coin was bronze. He- 
rodotus informs us that the Lydians were 
the first people known to have coined gold 
and silver. As Asia Minor produced gold, 
it was natural that its first coin should be 
of that metal. This they had in the latter 
part of the ninth century B. C. Greece 
had coin at the close of the eighth century 
B.C. Her first coin wassilver. Pliny tells 
us (f) on the authority of Timzeus, an ancient 
historian, that, till the time of Servius 
Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, 
but made use of unstamped bars of copper. 
This king is said to have made stamped bars 
of a certain weight of copper. These huge 
pieces of money were oblong, like a brick, 
and stamped with the representation of an 
ox or a sheep. 

The Britons, at the time of Cesar’s inva- 
sion, had coins of tin, iron, brass, and gold. 

Ancient Carthage used leather for money. 
At the siege of Milan, stamped leather was 
issued as money by Frederick II. John the 
Good, of France, had leather money made 
in 1360, with a small silver nail in the center. 

In Russia, from 1828-1845, platina was 
coined. J. 8. Mill tells us that at this day, 
(and we know it was true in Adam Smith’s 
day,) small blocks of rock salt are used as 
money in Abyssinia; codfish have been thus 
used in Iceland and Newfoundland; cowrie 
shells in Borneo, and later, strips of cotton 
served the same purpose there; and pressed 
cubes of tea in Chinese Tartary. Marco 
Polo found in China money made of the 
bark of the mulberry tree, which it was 
death to counterfeit. Pieces of silk have 
been an established medium of exchange in 
some parts of China. 

You have doubtless read of the expedient 
adopted in Virginia in 1619, for supplying 
the planters with wives. One hundred and 
fifty women, ‘“‘young and uncorrupt,” as 
the chronicler has it, were sent over from 
England and sold to those inclined to pur- 
Notes: (a) Iliad, II. 448, (b) Iliad VI. 234. 

(c) liad. XXIII. 703. 

(d) Wealth of Nations. Chap. 1V. 

(e) Patterson’s “Economy of Capital,’’ Appen- 

dix D. 
(f) Plin. Hist. Nat. lib, 33, cap. 3. 








chase. The price of a wife was at first 100 
lbs. of tobacco: but, as the number for sale 
decreased, the price was raised to 150 Ibs. 
Tobacco was at that time the money—the 
medium of exchange and measure of values 
in the colony, and remained such until 1660. 

The wampumpeag currency of the In- 
dians, found by the early American colo- 
nists, along the coasts of Long Island Sound, 
consisted of beads of two kinds, (g) one 
white, made of the end of the periwinkle 
shell, and the other black, made from the 
black part of a clam shell. These beads 
were polished and arranged in strips or 
belts. One white bead was equal in value 
totwo black. The colonists used this money 
first for exchanges with the Indians, but 
afterward adopted it among themselves, and 
it was made legal tender in Massachusetts 
for twelve pence; and 7 custom, became a 
prevailing currency. he legal rate was 
three black beads—one penny, and six white 
beads—-one penny. A belt of wampum con- 
sisted of 360 beads. A white belt would 
buy furs valued at five shillings sterling, and 
a black one furs worth ten shillings, after 
the wampum became current money. 

In 1641, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
enacted that wheat should be received in 
payment of all debts. In France, during 
the Revolution, the Convention held a long 
discussion on the proposition of one Jean- 
Bon-Saint-Andre, to adopt wheat as mone 
there, as the measure of the value of all 
things. 

As in Greece and Italy in olden time, so 
in this country in Utah, in the present cen- 
tury, an ox ora sheep used to be the meas- 
ure of value; and as the earliest coinage in 
those classic lands was based on cattle, so 
the first paper money of Utah was a_cur- 
rency based on a like standard. Cattle 
formed the chief wealth of the community, 
and had been the most common form of 
payment when trade was conducted by bar- 
ter. Adam Smith tells us that in his day 
there was a village in Scotland where it was 
not uncommon for workmen to carry nails 
instead of money to the baker’s shop or the 
alehouse. 

In 1861, we were obliged, after our coun- 
try was drained of its silver, to use postage 
stamps for money, giving and receiving them 
in small envelope packages, until the gov- 
ernment could issue the ‘‘scrip,” which af- 
terwards served the same purpose. 

These are but some of the substances 
which have, at various times, served as 
money. Besides these material moneys, 
there is a money of account, which has no 
material representative whatever. An ex- 
ample of this is found among certain Afri- 
can tribes, of whom Montesquieu tells us 
that they calculated the value of things ina 
sort of money of account called macutes; 
saying one thing was worth ten macutes, 
another fifteen, another twenty, etc. There 
was no material thing called a macute; and 
if there had ever been such, the tribe had 
lost knowledge of it. The macute was 
simply a conventional unit for the more 
convenient comparison of things with one 
another; though it is highly probable that 
it had a concrete ancestor. 

The banks of Genoa, Amsterdam, Venice, 
Hamburg, ana Nuremburg, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, had an account 
money. The necessity for this arose from 
the differing weights and degrees of fine- 
ness of the various coins brought for de- 
posit. Some of these had been oe b 
those through whose hands they had passed, 
and many had been debased by the sover- 
eigns of the countries whence they had is- 
sued; so that it would have been impossible 
to determine the value, except by weighin 
the coin and crediting the depositors accord- 
ing to some general standard. 

This standard the banks made, and as it 
had no material representative, the money 
is generally spoken of as ‘‘an ideal money 
of account,” and was known in its time as 
‘‘Bank Money.” 

In our own country, there was a money of 
account in use within the recollection, 
doubtless, of many here present. The de- 
nominations were pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and these denominations differed in 
value in the various states. Yet no coinage 
by the colonies or the states had ever exist- 
ed corresponding to any of them. Account 
books were, however, keptin this currency; 
and even after the adoption of our conve- 
nient decimal currency, merchants would 
set down their accounts in the old way, but 
have a column into which they transferred 
the account, at leisure, into decimal cur- 
rency. 

From the preceding examples, it may be 
seen how various are the substances which 
have performed the office of money. Per- 
haps an illustration will help us to find what 
there is in common among them: 

If we wished to sell an article toa neigh- 
bor, for which he had nothing to give in 
exchange that we desired, it would be very 
convenient for us to hold from him some 
token which should testify of his indebted- 
ness. Suppose a round piece of leather, 
stamped with his initials, to serve this pur- 
pose, and we receive it. Afterward, some 
one else possessing something that we wish 
and which is of equal value with the debt, 
owes our debtor this amount. We offer to 
take his article and give him the leather to- 
ken, telling him to take it to his creditor 
(who is at the same time our debtor) and 
thus discharge both debts. Money, then, is 
a species of credit. 

hese pieces of leather, coins, cowrie 
shells, block salt, strips of silk, notes, or 
promises to pay of any sort, of whatever 
material made, are tokens of indebtedness 
and representatives of values. They ex- 
press a right or title in those who hold them 
to demand something (be it goods or ser- 
vices) of others. 

Aristotle expresses the same idea when 
he says, ‘‘But with regard to a future ex- 
change (if we want nothing at present, that 
it may take place when we do need some- 
thing) money is, as it were, our security. 
For it is necessary that he who brings it 
should be able to get what he wants.” So 
also Baudeau, Adam Smith, Henry Thorn- 
ton, Bastiat, J. 8. Mill, and Macleod, among 
mordern political economists. (h) 

Hence we see that money, in its origin, 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 368. ] 





(g) W. G. Sumner’s History of Amer. Currency. 
(h) Macleod *‘Elements of Banking, *’ §12 
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will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER fo sati 
thousands of readers who have become fomilian aie 
its good qualities inthe past. But we propose this 
year to excel the past. 

We shall continue to print articles from the best 
writers and thinkers in the country. The depart. 
ments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-schoo| 
Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College’ 
Markets, Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance’ 
will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in 
each branch, These departmentsare famous because 
they are able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES, 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston ever 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, will be publish 
in full, together with the introductory remarks, 


by eminent clergymen in all parts of the country will 
continue to be printed. 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, 
entitled “BioLtogy’ and ‘“*TRAN+CENDENTALIs™.”’ 
embodying, ina revised and corrected form, the au- 
thor’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures, 
They are published in handsome book form, with 
colored illustrations, by James R, Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post- 
paid, to every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber 
may remit $5.50,and we will send him Tue InpEpENp- 
ENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, 
postpaid. 
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PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, 
Issue of 1877. 
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ae | house of J. B. po ee & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, — we are enabled to offer the most de- 
sirable Premium ever given by us or any other news- 
paper in the country. We will send this dictionary 
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renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 
Two New Names additional and $9.00; or who will 
renew his own subscription for three years, in ad- 
vance, and send us $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the 
bookstores 1s $10.00, while the lowest price of three 
subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the 
three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, 
can, therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The 
Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Phila- 
delphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as 
| be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

he subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other premium. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance, 
including any one of the following Premiums: 
Ay one volume of the Household Edition of Charles 
ickens’ Works, bound in cloth, with 16 Illustra- 
tions each, by Sol Eytinge. 
Meoey and Sankey’s (Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
No.3 


Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. 
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raving. 44 Portraits. Size 24x3814. By Ritchie, 

Charles Sumner. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie, 
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The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank B. 
Carpenter. Bound in cloth. 360 pages. It givesa 
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fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the 
kind ever published. 
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IN 1844—BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


RECOGNIZING IN PRESIDENT HAYES 


And his administration both willing and effective in- 
struments for the political reforms which The Repub- 
tican has been independently urging upon all parties 
for the last eight oars, this paper cordially supports 
them and their policies, and believes it to be the duty 
of patriots of all parties and both sections to put 
aside past differences and present disappointments, 
and seek by strengthening the purposes and power 
of the president to make his reforms one and 
effective. This,it seems to us, the especial duty of 
the time, and in this work The Republican hopes to 
have the countenance and friendly aid of all its old 
and many new friends in addition. 


AS A NEWSPAPER AND FAMILY 
JOURNAL , 


The Republican will be more than ever prompt, com- 
plete, intelligent and interesting. It has fairly won 
the name of The Representative New England Family 
Journal, and by its summaries of local and general 
news, by its editorial discussion of current progress 
in all departments of life, by its special correspond- 
ence from Washington, Boston, New York and the 
West, by its literature and art, and by its social and 
physical science, it aims to maintain and widely ex- 
tend this reputation and its accompanying popularity 
and usefulness. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Is three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents 4 
month, $9 a year,—either by carrier or mail. free © 

stage. In Clubs of Five or more to one address, 
$8 a copy, one year, and an extra copy for every ten. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Is five cents a copy; $1 for six months; $2 a year; 
two copies to one address, $3.50; three copies, $5; 
five copies, $7.50, and each additional copy $150, and 
an extra copy for every ten, or a Daily Republican 
free with a club of 50 copies; all free of postage. 

(2 Propositions are invited for getting up clubs 
for the WEEKLY in towns where but few or no 
copies of the paper are now taken. 


Specimen copies sent on application,—and all sub- 
scriptions papable strictly in advance. 


Checks and post-office orders to be made papable 
to SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. Otherwise, 


Address, THE REPUBLICAN, 
+2w46 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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s? Purchase Agency.—Tuis AcEncy 
een established for the convenience of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
jing errands in Boston. By collecting purchases and 
Po ing under one express or by mail, and by saving 
the expense of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well asa 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc.. ad- 
dress MISS C. J. KELLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Miss 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers b 
ermission to Mrs, A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert B. 
Prorer. Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C. P. Bowditch, 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. 


“THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 

PROF. H. COHN, 
Suecessors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 

University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

ge Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


SAWYER'S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
No. 161 Tremont St. Boston, 


Thorough and practical instruction in Writing, 
Book-Keeping and all branches of a CompLete Bus- 
mess EpucaTion. Separate department for Ladies. 
Call or send for Circular. 
1m45. G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 








t Principals, 











MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 


FPrivate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 








MRS.DR.TUCK, ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
so long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female diseases a specialty.) 





THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and isa direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 
course invigorates the system. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 

MRS. DR. TUCK, 

28 Winter Street, Boston. 


CHINA PARLOR. 


Just received at the China Parlor, 
an elegant assortment of 


ENGLISH, FRENGH AND DRESDEN 
NOVELTIES. 


Also, another invoice of those low- 
priced 


Decorated Diuner Sets. 
CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, 


NO 1 MUSIC HALL PLACE. 


Store from Music Hall, Winter St. En- 


—TNDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 








R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
n his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 





Miss A. A. Cushman, 


Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing. 
Classes formed in apecte! branches when desired. 

Orders taken for Landscape, flower and ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 2m4: 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh (paceestate exercises. 


The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and anes Gpenes are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
= ze he and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 





W oman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
95 Fashionable Cards, with name, 10c. “5 
2+) Escort Cards, 25 styles, 10c. J. B. Hustep, Nas- 
sau, N. Y. 2w45 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
penalty cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd a for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, ILL 








George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


INew7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyi 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


hp SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small prone over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 


Fetail stores. =. scence diem —a 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. |. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the “Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 
6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, | 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTARWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 366.) 
may have been, in many cases, a security for 
debt; and have afterwards only gradually 
become a common medium of exchange. 

Various as are the forms that currency 
has taken, they all agree in this, that they 
are recognized by the people as mediums of 
exchange. R. H. Patterson (i) says, this rec 
ognition is the ‘‘sole indispensable requisite 
of any form of money.” 

Nothing can serve as money, save by the 
consent, (tacit it may be) of those who see 
it. People who do not like the money, 
withhold their consent to its use, by keep- 
ing their goods. This is done when what is 
offered in payment seems either insufficient 
in quantity. or unstable as to security, as is 
the frequent case with private notes. 

There is another end attained by most 
money (by all, in fact, with which we are 
practically acquainted, and some writers 
claim by all money, always,) viz: to serve as 
a measure of values. That this is desirable 
and, in our day, indispensable, in money, is 
too evident to need proof. 

These qualities, then, we wish in our cur- 
rency, that it shall be good security for 
debt, ¢. e. of stable value, and shall be uni- 
versally accepted as a medium of exchange 
and measure of values. 

What other qualities are desirable? One 
of the first to suggest itself is portability. 
Although some of our statesmen have exag- 
rerated the importance of this, the quality 
is nevertheless worthy of some considera- 
tion. Times have changed since the days of 
reckoning values by oxen. We are not 
herdsmen, and if a senator is to receive his 
salary, or a lady to pay for a bust of a favor- 
ite poet or statesman, it would not be con- 
venient to hand over oxen in payment. We 
must have a medium of exchange in which 
large values can, if need be, be expressed 
by something easily portable. 

It is also important that money be of 
such material that its quantity can be con- 
veniently restricted. Wheat would not be 
well, on account of the difficulty in limiting 
the quantity. It will not do for every man 
to be able to coin his own money, if the 
process of coining is as easy as raising 
wheat. The quantity would be so great as 
to make prices high, so much of the money 
would be required for payments. 

This is what takes place in the case of an 
inflated currency, by the use of inconvertible 
paper; there is more of such money in cir- 
culation than the coin it displaces, and a 
consequent rise of prices. 

Besides being conveniently restricted in 
quantity, and being portable, money should 
be capable of verification and of receiving 
impressions to certify its quantity and qual- 
ity. Durability is another desirable, not 
however, indispensable quality. 

Some of our political economists, contra- 
ry to history and to reason, assert that any 
substance, to be money, must have a value 
*‘in itself,” or, as they otherwise express it, 
‘intrinsic value.” Let us examine these 
words, ‘‘intrinsic value,” angi seehow much 
there is in them. 

What is value? As a term in Political 
Economy, all writers on the subject agree 
that exchange value is always meant. This 
science takes no account of any other value. 
The value of an economic quantity is any 
other economic quantity for which it can be 
exchanged. Value, then, is a relative term. 
“Intrinsic” value is an absurdity. Value 
inheres in nothing. What inheres must al- 
ways be present. The value of anything, 
(money of every sort included) must depend 
upon the quantity in comparison with the 
uses to which it is to be applied. Values 
vary the world over. Take gold, for in- 
stance. When trade with Japan was open- 
ed by Lord Elgin’s mission, English mer- 
chants were surprised to find that the Japa- 
nese appraised gold very differently from 
what they did; so that a piece of gold, 
whether coin or bullion, was esteemed by 
the Japanese equal to only about one fourth 
of the quantity of silver which the same 
amount of gold representedin Europe. To 
Napoleon’s army, in their retreat from Rus- 
sia, in 1812, gold was valueless, or rather, 
was worth less than nothing, as its weight 
hindered the chance of escape, and it was 
therefore thrown away in large quantities. 

ln China, in 1865, there were six kinds of 
silver coin in circulation in Shanghai; but 
only one was legal tender. Although the 
coins differed little in fineness, there was a 
difference of forty per cent. in their value, 
on account of the greater number of uses 
for the legal tender. 

The commodity value of the material of 
which our nickel coin is composed, is less 
than one cent. The coin passes readily for 
five cents, on account of the limited quanti- 
ty coined. 

When, in consequence of the German 
monetary law of 1871, silver fell in every 
market in Europe, did ‘‘intrinsic” value, or 
“cost of production” either, have anything 
to do with the change? Its demonetization 
had caused the quantity to be greater in ref- 
erence to the uses to which it could be ap- 
plied. 

Those who hold to the ‘‘intrinsic value” 
theory, say that paper cannot be money, 
that it can only represent money, because 
of its slight ‘intrinsic value.” Aside from 
the absurdity of ‘‘intrinsic value,” we need 
but recall the various articles that have been 
employed for money, to see the fallacy of 
such a statement. 

Paper may be money, or it may not be. 
If issued as a nute, a promise to pay some- 
thing else, it would not be money, unless 
made so by universal consent. This con- 
sent was, in the case of our greenbacks, 

iven not by, but in consequence of, the 

act that they were made legal tender. As 
before stated, the consent of any particular 
community is needful to make anything 
money in that community. Nothing will 
be currency, unless the people use it. Cal- 
ifornia would never use greenbacks as a me- 
dium of exchange. Therefore they were 
not money there, though they were legal 
tender. Also, anything may be money and 
not be legal tender; e. g. the notes of the 
Bank of England from 1797 to 1821, during 
the suspension of specie payments by the 
bank, were money, and current everywhere 
in England, but they were not legal tender. 
They simply passed by common consent. 
Money, therefore, is any commodity which, 


(i) See “Economy of Capital,” by R. H. Patterson. 





by common consent, is a good and generally 
acceptable tender in the payment of debts. 

Now, having ascertained what money is, 
and what it is not, the question which di- 
rectly concerns us, is, what should our cur- 
rency be? 

If the answer affected no other country 
than ours—if all civilized nations were not 
so linked together by the bands of commerce 
as to make it impossible in a matter which 
so closely concerns other nations, to act 
with no reference to them, there could prob- 
ably be for us no better medium of exchange 
than paper money. Its portability gives it 
a great advantage over silver for single dol- 
lars, and over gold for larger amounts, espe- 
cially from twenty dollars upwards. Its sus- 
ceptibility to impressions to certify its value, 
is in its favor. 

In case of identification, it is, however, 
probably inferior to the so-called precious 
metals, as the latter are readily tested by 
weight. In durability, it is also inferior. 
An occasional greenback finds it way, by 
accident, to the flames. 

But by far the most serious objection to 
such money, would lie in the uncertainty 
whether changes of legislation, made b 
successive Congresses, might not cause seri- 
ous fluctuations in its value. 

On the other hand, the universal use of 
this convenient and easily obtainable medi- 
um of exchange, (could such a thing be 
conceived as possible) would release a vast 
amount of labor now employed in mining 
the ores which serve as counters in the 
great game of commerce, and leave such la- 
bor free to be employed in agriculture, 
manufactures, and other employments 
which conduce more directly to the welfare 
of mankind. 

As Patterson so justly says: ‘‘Paper 
money has already established itself as a 
representative of gold money—what it must 
next do is to establish itself as a substitute 
for gold money---just as the coins of old, 
from being representative of oxen, became 
by-and-by a substitute for them in commer- 
cial transactions, and invested with a recog: 
nized value of their own.” 

A gold and silver mechanism of exchange 
is too expensive, when we consider the cost 
of the material and the interest of the money 
stored away in treasury hoards; but when 
we add to this the cost in life, health, and 
morals, caused by the insatiable fames 
auri, which in Mexico, Peru, Chili, Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Colorado, Nevada, and 
elsewhere, has hurried thousands upon 
thousands into untimely graves, we can but 
say: Better use leather, paper, anything 
for counters. What matters it in our game 
what our counters cost, or whether they 
are gold, silver, pearl, ivory or wood? The 
main point is not, of what are they made, 
but, what do they signify? The wood, the 
leather, the paper, the ivory, can signify the 
same as the silver or the gold. 

But here an objection meets us. Other 
nations are engaged in this game with us. 
They may be using different counters. Ours 
may not signify anything to them. 

True. Unless we can agree to use the 
same counters, our game must be limited. 
In other words, we cannot trade to advan- 
tage with other parts of the world without 
acommon money. In this stage of civili- 
zation, we cannot go back to barter. Gold 
we have already, and must continue to have, 
or our trade is checked with mono-metallic 
Europe and with Chili. Silver we must 
have, or our commerce is stopped with 
China, and greatly obstructed with India, 
Central America and Mexico, to all of which 
countries silver alone is money. Paper we 
need, and must have in some form; for 
since we have experienced its conveniences, 
we would rather run the risk of some loss 
by destruction, than carry the weight of sil- 
ver dollars. Can we have the three; gold, 
silver, and paper? and if so, how? Many 
are the plans that have been devised; but 
thus far, not one has been found that is not 
open to some objections. 

Some advocate making banking free and 
adopting the policy of withdrawing green- 
back legal tenders as fast as bank notes in- 
crease. Others would have us permanently 
maintain our present $360,000,000 of green- 
backs, by providing that bank notes shall 
be redeemable in coin and not in green- 
backs. In this case, there would be a profit 
in issuing bank notes only when greenbacks 
were at par, or nearly so, with coin. 

Others propose that the government issue 
all the paper money, to be convertible on 
demand into coin, and repeal the bank-note 
law. This plan would necessitate the main- 
tenance of coin reserves, not only in this 
country, but also in Europe, sufficient to 
maintain the convertibility of the paper; or 
instead of coin reserves in England, the gov- 
ernment might maintain deposits at the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France, 
or hold English consols or other public 
funds convertible by sale into coin. ' 

Another plan for maintaining a paper 
currency, 1s known as the ‘‘inter-convertible 
bond” system; but on this system, no plan 
has yet been devised, which provides a limi- 
tation of the quantity of paper money in 
circulation; and without such limitation, 
there would be serious fluctuations in its 
value. A limitation to the quantity issued, 
is an indispensable condition to the mainte- 
nance of a steady value in legal tender pa- 
per money. 

But whether or not our legislators can de- 
vise any means by which togive us a secure 
paper currency, they can, at least, restore to 
us silver as legal tender in full at our former 
ratio to gold, and with unrestricted coinage. 
This is an act which the business necessities 
of our country seem imperatively to require 
and which is open to no valid objections. 

Its restoration is aduty which we owe to 
ourselves, as a debtor nation; for, since sil- 
ver has been practically demonetized for 
the most part in Europe, the value of gold 
as compared with silver, has so risen, that 
if we are to pay our debts, contracted on a 
gold and silver basis, with gold alone, we 
shall have to pay much more than we con- 
tracted for. In gold and silver should they 
be paid. If the nations we owe lose thereby, 
the fault will be theirs, not ours; for it is 
the encouragement they have given to the 
demonetization of silver in Europe which 
has caused the fall in its price as measured 
in gold. 

Silver should be restored at our previous 





ratio to gold, 16 to 1 by weight, because 
the contracts were made on this basis. If 
other nations hereafter restore it at some 
other ratio, say 1544 to 1, we can later take 
measures towards adopting a common par 
of exchange. Honesty, as well as self-inter- 
est, compel us to return to our former stand- 
ard. If gold should leave us fora time in 
consequence, no harm wouldensue. When 
we need it, it can be recovered. 

Unlimited coinage is important, because 
experience has abundantly shown (v. testi 
mony of M. Cernuschi before the United 
States Monetary Commission last Feb.) that 
the natural increase in supply of the prec- 
ious metals is such as to meet the natural 
increase in the volume of currency required. 

Hoping the few thoughts we have been 
able to present ina paper so limited, may 
help awaken the interest of American wo- 
men in this subject, so far-reaching in its 
effects, we leave with you these hints as to 
the nature and office of money, and these 
few suggestions as to the kind of mcg | 
which will perform for us that much need- 
ed service. 

West Meriden, Ct. 











- LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE—containing four famous 
poems by favorite American poets, with 
illustrations. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1878. Price, $5.00. 

This beautiful book consists of ‘‘The 
River Path” by Whittier, ‘‘Excelsior” by 
Longfellow, ‘‘The Rose” by Lowell, and 
‘Baby Bell” by Aldrich. The fine paper 
and text are embellished by sixty-eight ex- 
quisite pictorial illustrations by nineteen 
New England artists. Every page contains 
one of these—each of them a perfect gem. 
We have never seen a more charming gift- 
book than this. 


Tue River Paru, by John G. Whittier, isa 
facsimile of a part of the above, with the 
same profuse illustrations and beautiful 
text, paper, and binding. James R. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

A poem never seems so exquisite as when 
thus clothed in a fitting dress. 


ExceE.sior, by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, is also issued with exquisite illus- 
trations, in a separate form. By James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 
This poem never grows old. It thrilled 

us when we were children; it inspires our 

maturer years; it will console our declining 
thoughts, as age advances; it will rouse the 
same emotions in the hearts of our children. 


THE Rose, by James Russell Lowell, pub- 
lished in separate form, with suggestive 
pictures on every page. By James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

It is a poem worthy of itsname and of its 
author. There is no more beautiful holiday 
book of its size than this. 


Basy BELL, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1878, with twen- 
ty pictorial illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
The charm of the poem is enhanced by 

the appreciative illustrations. Such books 

are better than lectures, because they educate 
the taste of tueir readers both in art and lit- 
erature. 


VISIONS OF THE BEyonp, Edited by Her- 
man Snow, San Francisco. Colby & 
Rich, Boston. Price, plain, $1.50; gilt, 
$2.00. 

This is a compilation of the visions of 
Mrs. Anna D. Loucks, ‘‘a mediumistic 
seer,” which relate to resurrections, explora- 
tions, home-scenes, sights, symbols, human 
lives, lights and shades of the spirit life, 
etc., etc. 


THE Jimmy Jonns and other stories by Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This is a charming book of juvenile tales, 
so skillfully adapted to the taste and compre- 
hension of children that it will hold its 
place in this department by the right-divine 
of genius. No greater pleasure can be con-* 
ferred on children than such a present as 
this. 


CARLO GOLDONI, an autobiography, transla- 
ted from the original French by John 
Black, with an introduction by William 
D. Howells. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1877. Price, $1.25. 

Carlo Goldoni was an Italian comic dra- 
matist of the Eighteenth Century. His lively, 
sparkling narrative introduces us to the 
manners and ideas of Southern Europe a 
hundred years ago. Weseem to look at so- 
ciety with the author’s own eyes, and are 
thus brought face to face with persons and 
scenes long since forever passed away. 


Dr. Tom, by Edward Payson. Lee & Shep- 
herd, Boston, 1877. Price, $1.00. 

This is a story of quiet American rural 
life, which awakens interest from its 
straight-forward simplicity of style and ab- 
sence of melodramatic sensationalism. The 
scenes, characters, and incidents are all 
natural and probable. 


My Morner-In-Law. Wayside Series, 
published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
1877. Paper covers. Price, paper, 50 cts. ; 
board $1.00. 

This is one of those sketchy, lively books 
designed for easy reading, which attract by 
their title, and please by their careless ab- 
sence of pretence. The narrator wins his 
wife by courting the favor of her mother, 
and the mother finds herself a new sphere 





of usefulness shortly afterward by merging 
her widowhood in a second marriage. 


SUBSTANCE AND Suow and other lectures 
by T. Starr King, edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Edwin P. Whipple. James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price, $2.00. 
T. Starr King was one of the first popular 

lecturers on the lyceum platform, and he 
was also one of the most attractive. Five 
of the lectures in the present volume were 
written and delivered in California, and 
many believe that their influence prevented 
that State from plunging into the gulf of 
Disunion. They are still well worthy of 
study for their breadth of thought and be- 
nevolence of feeling. He was a teacher at 
once of godliness and manliness, and his 
memory will long be cherished on the 
shores of both oceans. 


A True Story, by Mark Twain. Vest 
Pocket Series. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. Price, 50 cts. 

He who makes us laugh, without indelica- 
cy or profanity, is a public benefactor. This 
little volume is admirably adapted to while 
away a tedious hour on the railway or 
steam-boat, or to dissipate the care and 
worry of an anxious life. In the character 
of ‘‘Aunt Rachel,” the author contrives to 
awaken sympathy and respect for a poor 
negro woman, without sermonizing, by the 
‘one touch of nature” which ‘‘makes the 
whole world kin.” 

Our OF THE Question. A comedy by W. 
D. Howells. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1877. Price, $1.25. 

This is a series of dialogues; in the parlor 
of Ponkwasset hotel, in ‘‘fayre forest,” and 
elsewhere, ending with a history of Mr. 
Charles Dillingham’s diplomacy. The semi- 
dramatic form adopted by the author, cov- 
ers a pleasant little story with much humor- 
ous delineation of character. 


MONTENEGRO AND BULGARIA, by George 
M. Towle, witha map. James R. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price, 50 cts. 

This is a brief summary of the history, 
government, physical aspect, area, popula- 
tion, life, and military characteristics of 
that queer little, obscure, out-of-the-way 
niche of South Eastern Europe, called by 
others Montenegro and by themselves Tser- 
nagora. It justly claims attention because 
within the past two years we have seen this 
dauntless little nation, with its army of 20,- 
000, keeping in check the multitudinous le- 
gions of Turkey. Its history is full of ro- 
mantic heroism; its scenery is rugged and 
majestic, its customs and habits are curious 
and original; its religious and political in- 
stitutions are deserving of study, as: part of 
the complicated ‘‘Eastern question” of 
which we hear so much and know so little. 


Nimport. Wayside Series. Lockwood 
Brooks & Co., Boston, 1877. Price $1.50. 
The secret of the authorship of this brill- 

iant, interesting, suggestive story is well 

kept. Its thousands of readers are even di- 

vided in their judgment as to the sex of the 

author or authors, for there is some reason 
to guess that more than one hand is visible. 

No American story of the year seems to us 

so worthy of perusal as this. In the best 

sense of the word it is original and unique. 
—_——_——__e> o—_______ 
INTOLERANCE IN TEXAS. 

Texas has never been supposed to bea 
a very religious community, but the current 
belief must arise from ignorance of the real 
fervor of the people, when their notice is 
called to any case of immorality. Dr. 8. 
I. Russell, one of the prominent men of 
Bell county, is an infidel. The other night 
he was taken from his bed to a wood (‘‘in- 
veigled into some woods” another account 
says), by a company of men led by mem- 
bers of a Baptist church, stripped, and ad- 
dressed thus: ‘‘We know you are an honest 
man and a good physician, but we will tol- 
erate no infidels in Bell county; so, by the 
help of God, we will stop your career of 
infidelity.” A hundred lashes were then 
laid upon his naked back. He was then 
freed, and a notice posted on the tree that 
hereafter infidelity in Bell county will be 
punished by torch and halter, Sunday cir- 
cuses, pocket revolvers freely used, and 
horse-thief hangings do not seem to these 
moralists to be contfary to a pure code, but 
they are afraid of brain power used against 
what they consider necessary to social sta- 
bility. 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN ILLINOIS. 


Misses Hughes, Hurd, and Squires, lady 
teachers in the public schools of Leland, 
Ill., went together to the poils, November 
7, and insisted upon casting their votes for 
School Commissioner, their argument being 
that if a woman was intelligent enough 
and had a right to be a School Commission- 
er, they ought to be allowed to express a 
choice in the matter. The Anti-Woman 
Suffragists were on hand in force, among 
them being the Street Commissioner, who 
immediately demanded that they pay a poll- 
tax if the judges allowed them to vote. This, 
of course, created a great laugh among the 
hangers-on about the polls, but the ladies 
insisted, as they retired, that in the refusal 
of the judges to receive their votes they 
were denied their rights. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s 
Monday, Nov. 19, at 4 o'clock. Letters pF nom 
the club, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Ednah. 
D. Cheney, in Europe, will be read. Club tea at 6 30 


" Whe Chelsea Woman Suffrage and Lia 
erary ae _ meet * 81 Central , Anna nie 
sea, On nesday Pp. M., Nov. 21, at 2 o’c) 
Per order Ex: Com. ovee, ap, 
M. E. Hemenway, Sec, 


Instruction,—Fravutein A. Burryer, late In. 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 





Wanted, — A young American woman desires 
employment in a family as lady's maid, waitress or 
attendant on aninvalid. She is also an experienced 
dressmaker and a good cook. Inquire of the under. 
signed, in whose employ she has been. 

2 T. W. Higatnson, 

Newport, R. I. 2w45 





Wanted,—A situation by & woman accustomed 
to painting railroad car panels, baby carriages, &c. 
She is very proficient in this business. Or she would 
take housekeeping for the winter. She is practical] 
and has business ability. Inquire at this office. , 
3w44 
A Young Lady who isa good penman, with a 
good English and musical education, would like a po- 
sition as Copyist or Amanuensis. 
Address A. B. C., care WomAN’s JOURNAL, Boston 
or enquire at this office. 4w44 ° 











The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica] 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an og much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 


THE ATLANTIC, — 
PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER. 


The Atlantic life-size Portrait of Whittier 
is the finest one of this honored poet ever 
offered to the public, and can be obtained 
by all subscribers to and purchasers of the 
Atlantic Monthly for 1878 for One Dollar. 
The companion portraits of Bryant and 
Longfellow can be obtained on the same 
terms. 

The November and December numbers 
of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the com- 
mencement of Mr. Bishop’s new serial 
story, will be sent free to all new subscrib- 
ers who remit to the Publishers before 
December Ist, 1877. Price of the ATLAN.- 
TIC, $4.00; of the portraits, $1.00 each, 
additional. Address H. O. Houghton & 
Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

2w46 


MEDICAL REGISTER. | 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
fome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 














Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 
Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 rp. M., and 2 to 4 Pp. M. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 


28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. mM. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 pP. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. mM. 








Anna M. McAllister, M. D. 
24 N. Merrick Street, Phila. 


Office hours 8 to 104. M.; 2 to4 Pp. mM. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ GCorpete,—soa Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. , 
BE eatonl Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, Restaurant,—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 
Court St. 

Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 

‘oom 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21s 
St., Philadelphia. 











25 ELEGANT CARDS, ssc" incosi ome 


J. B. Hustep, Naseau, N. Y. 
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